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Articite L—REACTION OF NEW ENGLAND ON 
ENGLISH PURITANISM, IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


First ARTICLE. 


Ir cannot be doubted that the Company of Massachusetts 
Bay, chartered by King Charles I. in 1629, was a Puritan Asso- 
ciation, having no fellowship with Separatists. The knights and 
gentlemen in the west of England, the London merchants and 
clergymen, and the friends in Lincolnshire who were admitted 
to partnership in the enterprise, were not Prelatists indeed, nor 
admirers of medieval superstitions in the prescribed forms of 
worship; yet they were loyal members of the Church of 
England, and because of their attachment to that national insti- 
tution and their birth-right in it, they desired to see it more 
thoroughly reformed. Non-conformists as they were, and some 
of them already sufferers for their non-conformity, they had not 
seceded from the national church, for secession was in their 
view the sin of schism. If we trace back their enterprise to its 
beginning, we find that the colony which they undertook to 
establish on a religious basis originated in dissatisfaction with 
the “ principles of rigid Separation” so obstinately held by the 
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Pilgrim community at Plymouth.* John Winthrop’s position 
and that of his chief associates, in regard to questions ecclesias- 
tical and civil, was not different from John Hampden’s and Sir 
John Eliot’s. The position of the ministers who came over 
with the Governor and the charter in 18380, as of those who had 
already been sent over by the Company, was simply that of 
Puritan ministers in the Church of England, every man con- 
forming to canons and rubrics so far as his conscience would 
permit him but no farther, and every man hoping, even against 
hope, that ere long the superstitions against which his conscience 
revolted would be taken away. 

No man unmindful of this cardinal fact can fairly under- 
stand the New England church history of that day. Let it be 
remembered, then, that when “the Humble Request of his 
Majesty’s Loyal Subjects, the Governor and the Company late 
gone for New England, to the rest of their brethren in and of 
- the Church of England” was sent as a parting message from 
the Arbella, then ready to put to sea from Yarmouth (on the 
7th=17th of April, 1630) all the leading minds in that expedi- 
tion were Puritan and not Separatist in their principles and 
sympathies. They did not care to ask of Laud his benediction 
or his prayers for their success. They did not address their 
request to the Church of England as a corporate hierarchy, nor 
to the ritualizing and romanizing party in the national 
church. Just as little did they ask for the prayers of any 
schismatic brethren who had renounced the Church of England 
as no church. Their “humble request” was only to such 
brethren as were “in and of the Church of England,” in other 
words, to those worshipers in the parish churches who were of 
the same way of thinking with the leaders of the Puritan emi- 
gration. The occasion of their request was that they were 
removing themselves beyond the jurisdiction of bishop's courts 
and commissaries, and were hoping to realize in a new country, 
and as the founders of a new commonwealth, the Puritan ideal 
of church reformation. At that time, certainly, they were, and 
expected to remain, in full sympathy with “their brethren in 
and of the Church of England.” 

But in less than seven years after the date of that “‘ Humble 


*See Genesis of the New England Churches, Chapters vii., xviii -xx. 
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Request,” it began to be understood and reported among Puritans 
in the mother country that their ideal of a reformed national 
church and the way of the New England churches were in 
some respects seriously unlike. The report went that those 
emigrant Puritans, notwithstanding the brotherly requests and 
protestations with which they sailed away from their native 
land, were actually adopting the methods of the Separatists. 
Nor was the report without some foundation in fact. Instead 
of instituting a Church of New England, ora Church of Massa- 
chusetts, to be governed, like the Reformed churches of Europe, 
by presbyterial and synodical assemblies—an arrangement 
which “the Governor and Company” might have made—those 
emigrants were instituting churches mutually independent. 
Instead of assuming that ali baptized persons within the bound- 
aries of a parish were members of the local church, and were to 
be privileged and governed accordingly, they were forming 
their churches by the voluntary agreement and covenanting of 
believers. Instead of admitting that ministers, as such, have 
authority over the laity, and that ministers only can ordain to 
the ministry, they were leaving much power in the hands of 
the brotherhood of each local church; they were ordaining 
their church officers—presbyters and deacons—by the hands 
of unordained brethren, and were even re-ordaining men who 
had been eminent among godly ministers in England. “The 
way of the New England Churches” was much talked of in 
Puritan circles at home; and it was feared that the saying of 
Horace about the effects of a sea-voyage on the minds of men 
had proved untrue. 

Early in 1637, those fears resulted in a formal communica- 
tion, which was afterwards printed with replies and rejoinders.* 
It was entitled, ‘‘ A Letter of Many Ministers in Old England, 


*“A Letter of Many Ministers in Old England, requesting the Judgment of 
their Reverend Brethren in New England, concerning Nine Positions, Written, 
A.D. 1637. Together with their Answer thereto, returned anno 1639; and the 
Reply made unto the said Answer and sent over unto them ann 1640.—Now 
published by occasion mentioned in the Epistie to the Reader, following in the 
next page, upon the desire of many godly and faithful Ministers, in and about the 
City of London, who love and seek the truth: By Simeon Ash and William Rath- 
band, 1 Thess. v., 21, 1643.” This is the title in full as given by Hanbury, Histor. 
Memorials, ii. 22, See also Felt, Eccl. Hist. of N. £., i. 277. 
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requesting the Judgment of their Reverend Brethren in New 
England concerning Nine Positions.” The “Many Ministers,” 
in their Letter, say to their Reverend Brethren : 

“ While we lived together in the same kingdom, we professed the same faith, 
joined in the same ordinances, labored in the work of God to gain souls unto his 
kingdom, and maintained the purity of worship against corruptions both on the 
right hand and the left. But since your departure into New England, we hear, 


and partly believe, that divers have embraced certain opinions such as you dis- 
liked formerly, and we judge to be groundless and unwarrantable.” 


What chiefly troubled them and moved them to open this 
correspondence, seems to have been the effect which reports 
about “the New England Way” were producing on the long 
controversy between Puritans and Separatists in Old England. 
After stating the Nine Positions on which their Reverend Breth- 
ren are requested to set themselves right, they proceed to say: 

“These, and other such like, which we omit to reckon up, are written and 
reported to be the common tenets in New England; which are received with 
great applause, maintained with great confidence, and applauded as the only 
church-way wherein the Lord is to be worshiped! And letters from New 
England have so taken with divers in many parts of this kingdom, that they have 
left our assemblies because of a stinted liturgy, and excommunicated themselves 
from the Lord’s Supper because of such as are not debarred from it, and being 
turned aside, they labor to ensnare others.” 

It is easy to see what the trouble was. The example of the 
churches here was strengthening, in England, the Separatists 
from the national Church against the Puritans, whose theory 
of reformation required them to remain in the establishment, 
struggling and suffering to purify it. We see how natural it 
was for the “Many Ministers” to ask for an explanation 
from their old friends who had been so lately partakers with 
them in struggle and in suffering. Their letter, while it 
expresses their grief at what they regard as serious defection, 
is not only courteous in expression, but full of fraternal and 
Christian feeling. They say: 

“If it be to us grief of heart, to hear that you have changed from that truth 
which you did profess, and embrace that for truth which, in former times, upon 
sound grounds, you did condemn as erroneous, we hope you will not be offended. 
You know how oft it hath been objected [by the advocates of Conformity] that 
Non-conformists in practice are Separatists in heart, but that they go cross to 
their own positions or smother the truth for sinister ends. They of the Separa- 
tion boast that they stand upon the Non-conformist grounds: a vain-glorious 
flourish and slight pretense! But both these are much countenanced by your 
sudden change, if you be changed as reported.” 
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“The Elders of the Churches in New England” made a 
courteous and fraternal answer. They admitted frankly that 
“in these remote coasts of the earth, whereunto the good hand 
of God had brought” them, they had learned some things of 
which they were formerly ignorant, and had used, in gathering 
and ordering their churches, a liberty which they could not 
have in the mother country. They admitted that there were 
some in New England who proceeded to the extreme of 
“looking on all set forms of prayer invented by men of another 
age and congregation and prescribed to their brethren to be 
read out of a book for the prayers of the church, as ‘images’ 
or imaginations of men, forbidden in the Second Command- 
ment.” But, while leaving such brethren “to the liberty of 
their own judgments,” they insisted that they themselves had 
not adopted or justified “the rigid ways of Separation” against 
which they formerly testified.” To make the difference be- 
tween themselves ard the rigid Separatists more clear, they 
added, ‘“‘ You know, they separate from your congregations as 
no churches, from the ordinances dispensed by you as mere 
anti-Christian, and from yourselves as no visible Christians; 
but we profess, unfeignedly, we separate from the corruptions 
which we conceive to be left in your churches, and from such 
ordinances administered therein as we fear are not of God but 
of men. For ourselves, we are so far from separating [from 
you] as from no visible Christians, as that you are, under God, 
in our hearts—if the Lord would suffer it—to live and die 
together. And we look at sundry of you as men of that 
eminent growth in Christianity that if there be any visible 
Christians under heaven” they are the men. In all these 
expressions of respect and love, it could not but be observed 
that there was no recognition of the Church of England—the 
institution wherein Laud was primate—as a church from which 
the writers had not separated, but only of the sundry churches 
or congregations ministered to by the brethren to whose call 
for explanation they were responding. They acknowledged 
such congregations—the parish assemblies in which non-con- 
forming ministers officiated—as “visible churches” indeed, 
yet as churches needing to be reformed. Therefore they 
insisted that “though personal Christians may be eminent in 
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their growth of Christianity, yet churches had still need to 
grow from apparent defects to purity, and from reformation 
to reformation, age after age, till the Lord shall have utterly 
abolished Antichrist with ‘the breath of his mouth’ and ‘the 
brightness of his coming,’ to the full and clear revelation of all 
his holy truth—especially touching the ordering of his house 
and worship.” As John Robinson charged his Pilgrims, at 
their going from Leyden, never to forget that “the Lord had 
more truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy word ;” 
so these New England ministers—perhaps not yet so far 
advanced as he, but devoutly seeking and experimenting how 
to order most acceptably God’s house and worship—believed 
that the reformation for which they were working must be 
progressive “age after age,” under the power and by the Spirit 
of their Lord, “to the full and clear revelation of all his holy 
truth.” They made their reply, not as having already attained 
perfect or infallible knowledge, but as pressing forward to the 
mark. Loving those brethren who were alarmed about them, 
they were willing to learn from them. “As a pledge of this 
our sincere estimation of you and sincere affection to you, we 
have sent you these answers to your demand, and shall be 
ready by the help of Christ, to receive back again from you 
wise and just and holy advertisements in the Lord.” 

If the objectionable “positions” imputed to the ministers 
and churches of Massachusetts and Connecticut in 1637 are 
considered in connection with the answers given by way of 
explanation or defease, we shall see what was at that time 
“the Way of the New England Churches,” and how far it 
differed, on the one hand from the Puritanism of England, and 
on the other hand, the actual Congregationalism of to-day. 

The first and second of these Nine Positions were these: 

“TI, That a stinted form of prayer and set liturgy is unlawful. 

II. That it is not lawful to join in prayer, or to receive the sacrament where a 
stinted liturgy is used.” 

In regard to these two propositions, the respondents were 
careful not to commit themselves on the abstract question 
whether all written forms of public prayer are necessarily 
unlawful or even inexpedient. They insisted on “limiting the 
question to a system or body of prayers generally used in the 
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English parishes, compiled for the churches’ use by other men 
not infallibly guided by God,” and imposed on churches and 
ministers with no liberty cf deviating from it; and then they 
gave their reasons for their own practice of not using any 
stinted form of prayer and set liturgy, and their more particu- 
lar reasons for not using “¢that form of prayer and stinted 
liturgy ” which was used in England. They thoroughly dis- 
approved the English Prayer-book; and they confessed that 
they saw not how it could be lawful to partake in the worship 
“when that whole liturgy is used, or where that which is used 
is read by an unable and ungodly minister.” 

Obviously, then, “the way of the New England Churches,” 
in regard to prescribed forms of prayer, was already divergent 
from the way of the Puritan or reforming party in the Church 
of England. Puritans in the freedom of the wilderness could 
pray without a prayer-book, and enjoying that liberty, they 
were almost if not quite Separatists. 

The third and fourth of the positions complained of were 
frankly accepted and defended by the respondents. They 
were: 

“III. That the children of godly and approved Christians are not to be baptized 
until their parents be set members of some particular congregation. 

IV. That the parents themselves, though of approved piety, are not to be 
received to the Lord’s Supper until they be admitted as set members.” 

In regard to these two points, the practice of the New 
England Churches, at that time, is clearly stated. “ Spiritual 
communion, in prayers, holy conferences and other religious 
actions of like nature, we maintain with all godly persons, 
though they be not in church order; but church communion 
we hold only with church members,—admitting to the fellow- 
ship of the seals (i. ¢., the sacraments) the known and approved 
and orderly recommended members of any true church. But 
into fellowship of the censures, admittance of members, and 
choice of officers [i. ¢., the fellowship of voting], only the 
members of that particular church whereof they and we, any 
of us, stand members.” That distinction between spiritual 
communion and church communion was not recognized by the 
early and “rigid” Separatists. John Robinson learned to 
make the distinction, and taught his church how to make it, 
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while they sojourned at Leyden, and thus it was that the 
Pilgrims became the reformers of Separation—though they 
maintained with persistent vigor that the so-called Church of 
England was no church, and that no man could become a 
minister of Christ by virtue of any prelatical ordination.* 
The Puritan Churches of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
the Pilgrim Church of Plymouth, were already very much 
alike on the question of communion in sacraments. 

Other positions, taken or supposed to be taken by the New 
Engiand Churches, were equally at variance with the Puritan 
scheme of church reformation in the mother country. The 
reforming party in the national church would reform the ob- 
noxious vestments and ceremonies; would reform the prelacy, 
substituting for it a “reduced episcopacy ” or perhaps none at 
all; and would have in every parish a strict discipline, exclud- 
ing the openly ungodly from communion. In every parish the 
immediate church government, and particularly the power of 
excluding from communion, was to be in the hands of church 
rulers. A church democracy in every parish was not dreamed 
of by those reformers. But the report had come to them that 
their brethren who had gone across the ocean were proceeding 
on a different plan. The New England way, as they had been 
told, was, 

“V. That the power of ex-communication is so in the body of the church that 
what the major part shall allow [that] must be done, though the pastors and 
governors and the rest of the assembly be of another mind, and that, peradven- 
ture, upon more substantial reasons.” 

On this point the answer seems not to have been so explicit 
as the questioners might have desired. Fairly interpreted, the 
question was whether, in a New England church, a majority of 
the brotherhood could excommunicate a member against the 
judgment of the teaching and ruling elders as well as of an 
intelligent and conscientious minority. It may be that the 
respondents were not entirely agreed on what was then, and 
long afterward an unsettled question. That “the power of 
excommunication lies in the body of the congregation [[. e. 
church] consisting of officers and members,” they held and pro- 
fessed, and such was the practice of their churches. But 


* Gen. of N. E. Churches, 295-297. 
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whether the elders as ruling the church could overrule the 
judgment of the majority, they were not careful to answer. It 
was easier to take advantage of an assumption which the ques- 
tioners had incorporated into their statement of the “ position,” 
and to reply that a church “ought not to carry matters, by 
number of votes, against God, as this ‘ position’ implieth, but 
by strength of rule and reason according to God.” In other 
words, a sentence of excommunication by whatever majority, 
if it be not sustained “ by strength of rule and reason, accord- 
ing to God” is void of effect. The principle is just that which 
has been so often affirmed concerning the decision of an eccle- 
siastical council, namely, that “it hath so much force as there 
is force in the reason of it.” So the reformer Francis Lambert, 
more than a hundred years before the Nine Positions, had 
asserted, in the earliest platform of Congregationalism, “ The 
word of God outweighs a majority.”* 

The New England method of constituting a church by the 
mutual agreement of its members, and by a formal covenant 
with God and with each other, implied a permanent relation of 
each member to the body, a relation too sacred to be dissolved 
at the mere discretion of the member. In “the parish way” 
of church reformation (which was what the English Puritans 
were hoping for) the church was to be national, and every 
man’s membership in a particular congregation was to depend 
on his residence in the parish. Naturally enough, the ques- 
tioners regarded their New England brethren as having, in that 
respect also, gone over to Separatism; and among the * posi- 
tions” to be disavowed or defended, one was this: 

“VI. That none are to be admitted as members, but they must promise not to 
depart or remove unless the congregation will give leave.” 

“Our answer,” said the New England ministers, “‘is briefly 
this. We judge it expedient, and most according to rule, that 
such brethren as are in covenant with the church as fellow 
members, and have committed their souls to our charge as 
iinisters, should not forsake our fellowship, nor abruptly break 
away from us when and whither they please; but [should] first 
approve themselves therein to their brethren’s consciences, and 
take their counsel in so weighty a matter.” It was felt in 


* Genesis of New England Churches, 56. 
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those days—so strong and sacred was the tie of brotherhood 
among the members of a New England church—that the re- 
moval of a brother’s abode to such a distance as will sunder his 
relation to the church ought not to be without his first taking 
counsel of his brethren and obtaining their approval or at least 
their consent. 

In another respect the way of the New England Churches 
seemed questionable. If there was to be no government over 
the churches, not only no diocesan bishop, but no superintend- 
ence by classis or synced; if each congregation was to bea 
complete church, dependent only on Christ, and by him in- 
vested with all church power, what place was there for the 
Christian ministry as a sacred caste or order distinct from and 
superior to the Christian laity? The “many ministers,” unpre- 
pared to accept the doctrine that the only organized and gov- 
erning or governed church in the New Testament is a congre- 
gational church, were alarmed at the radicalism of their trans- 
atlantic brethren in this respect ; and accordingly those brethren 
were invited to consider certain positions imputed to them con- 
cerning the ministry. 

“VII. That a minister is so a minister of a particular congregation, that if they 


dislike him unjustly, or leave him, he ceaseth to be their minister. 
“VIIl. That one minister cannot perform any ministerial act in another 


congregation.” 

The answer to these two positions assumed (without defin- 
ing) a distinction between the ministry of gifts and the ministry 
of offices ;* and it recognized no man as in a ministry of office 
or as an official minister, save the pastor or teacher of a partic- 
ular congregation. Therefore if a minister, “ merely through 
his default,” be removed from office by the church which called 
him to office, ‘‘ he ceaseth to be a minister to them,” though if 
he be set aside “ by the church’s default without any desert of 
his,” the action of the church is in God’s sight null, and “Christ 
himself will take it ill at their hands,” and “ other churches also 
may admonish them, and (if they prove obstinate therein) with- 
draw the right hand of fellowship from them.” The minister 
of one church may “ exercise his gifts of praying and preaching 
in another church” if invited so to do, and in that sense may 


* See Genesis of New England Churches, 238, 239. 
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perform ministerial acts; but to perform official acts in another 
church than his own is quite another thing. Puritanism on 
this side of the Atlantic had learned and was ready to maintain 
that a pastor or teacher—bishop or presbyter—of one church 
has in another church as little of official power or standing as 
the mayor of one city has in another city; and that, save in 
his own church, he is nothing more thau a gifted brother. 

The last of the Nine Positicns, “That members of one con- 
gregation may not communicate in another” needed only a 
denial and indeed had been already sufficientiy answered. 

When the “Many Ministers in Old England” sent over their 
epistle of alarm and remonstrance, all the churches here were 
hardly twenty in number. The answer to that epistle was 
written by John Cotton, in the name of “the Elders of the 
Churches in New England,” and reached its destination in 1639. 
A Reply to the Answer was sent over in 1640, but for some 
reason the entire correspondence seems to have remained 
unpublished till 1643. Meanwhile there had been another cor- 
respondence of similar purport and effect. In 1637, simulta- 
neously with the “‘ Nine Positions,’ and prompted by the same 
feeling, “ Thirty-two Questions” concerning the polity and prac- 
tice of the New England churches, were sent over from friends 
in the mother country who had been made anxious by reports 
tending to show that Puritanism could not cross the ocean and 
remain unchanged. The answer by Richard Mather to those 
questions was given in 1639, and was published in England 
four years later.* It is worthy of notice that the “Nine Posi- 
tions,” and the “Two-and-thirty Questions,” were both sent 
from England in 1687, were both answered from New England 
in 1639, were both retained in manuscript till 1648, and were 
then published with the answers. The first was given to the 
public by Puritan adversaries of the New England Way, and 
was accompanied by a Reply which the Puritan John Ball had 
made to the Answer from New England. On the other hand, 
the Answer to the “Two-and-thirty Questions” was published 


[* “Church Government, and Church Covenants discussed in an Answer of the 
Elders of the several Churches in New England to Two-and-thirty Questions sent 
over to them by divers Ministers in England,” etc. London, 1643. We transcribe 
this title from the Catalogue of the Prince Library. ] 
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by friends of the New England Way, being commended “to 
the reader” by Hugh Peter, and was accompanied “with an 
Apology for Church Covenant, sent over in answer to Master 
Bernard in 1689,” and “also an Answer to Nine Positions.” 
Evidently the Puritanism of Old England was beginning to be 
agitated by influences from this side of the Atlantic. The 
question, at bottom, was between a national church, on the one 
hand, divided into territorial parishes, and administered in the 
parish way, and, on the other hand, local churches gathered out 
of the world by voluntary association, each church electing its 
own officers and by their ministry managing its own affairs. 
Meanwhile the tyranny of Laud in the Church, auxiliary to the 
King’s design of abolishing English liberty, had not been with- 
out effect on the progress of inquiry and opinion concerning 
church reformation. 

The king’s announcement (in 1629) of his purpose to reign 
without the inconvenience of parliaments, had given new 
impulse and method to the scheme of Puritan colonization. 
The sailing of Winthrop’s fleet, and the founding of Boston 
with its neighbor towns, were among the events of 1630. Ten 
years later, the attempt to establish absolute monarchy in Great 
Britain, with the codrdinate and auxiliary attempt to substi- 
tute a medieval ritualism for the sturdy Protestantism of Lati- 
mer in England, and of Knox in Scotland, came to a crisis. 
King Charles found that his experiment could not, just then, 
be carried any farther. His subjects in Scotland had risen 
against him in religious fervor for their own national church, 
had set up a revolutionary government by Committees (Scoticé, 
“tables”), bad raised an army, and had defeated his attempt to 
subdue them. He could no longer refrain from calling an Eng- 
lish parliament. It met, April 13th, 1640, and having mani- 
fested a disposition to obtain redress before granting supplies, 
was suddenly dissolved, May 5. By that “Short Parliament” 
he taught England a lesson which was not forgotten. After 
another unsuccessful attempt to subdue the Scottish rebellion 
(an army of Scots having invaded England), he found himself 
under an inevitable necessity of permitting his English sub- 
jects once more to meet his demand for supplies with their 
demand for redress. Once more only; for the Assembly of 
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Lords and Commons which began, November 3, 1640, obtained 
from his distress and his fears a guarantee against being dis- 
solved without its own consent, and became “the Lona Par- 
LIAMENT.” 

That Parliament—especially its House of Commons—repre- 
sented the Puritanism and patriotism of England. Clarendon 
does not really deny this when he says that “ as to their religion 
they were al] members of the established church, and almost to 
a man for episcopal government.” Of course “they were all 
members of the established church,” for not to be a member of 
the established church was to be, in the eye of English law, a 
criminal exposed to heavy penalties, and no such criminal, 
whether separatist or recusant, was likely to be returned from 
any county or borough. Doubtless too, the great majority in 
that House of Commons were far from being hostile to an epis- 
copal government of the national church. Few of them had 
become, at that time, either Presbyterians or Independents. 
While they hated Laud for his superstitious trumpery and his 
retrograde innovations, as well as for his tyranny, they had not 
yet arrived at a definite condition against episcopacy in the 
abstract. We may presume that with the majority of earnestly 
religious Englishmen longing and praying for church reforma- 
tion, a “reformed” or “reduced” episcopacy—such as Arch- 
bishop Usher afterwards proposed—was at that time, in some 
sort, their ideal. They were not less Puritan for being, in that 
sense, favorable to an episcopal government of the clergy and 
the church. It was a Puritan Parliament which began with a 
day of fasting—two long sermons before the House of Com- 
mons by two Puritan preachers, Stephen Marshall and Corne- 
lius Burgess, two sermons before the House of Lords by two 
bishops, “ the one a courtier, the other a favorer of the Puri- 
tans.” It was a Puritan House of Commons which, after that 
day of fasting, voted “That none shall sit in this house but 
such as receive the communion according to the usage of the 
Church of England,—excluding by that test all Romanists on 
the one hand, and all Separatists on the other; and how they 
understood the usage of the Chureh of England, was obvious 
to sight when, on the Sunday following the fast, ‘ the members 
in a body received the Sacrament from the hands of Bishop 
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Williams, Dean of Westminster, not at the rails about the 
altar, but at a communion table placed by order of the House 
in the middle of the church on that occasion.” 

There is no need of repeating here the story of the Long Parlia- 
ment :—how, in its determination to obtain new securities for 
English liberty, it came into conflict with the King ;—how the 
conflict became civil war, beginning Aug. 22, 1642, and end- 
ing in the subversion of the throne and the capital punishment 
of the deposed King as a traitor, Jan. 30, 1648 :—how there 
was sei up a “ Commonwealth of England” which after various 
mutations came to an enc by the restoration of royal govern- 
nent in the person of Charles IL, May, 1660. The mere sug- 
gestion of these dates is enough for tke story now to be told. 

“Grievances of religion” was one of the topics of inquiry 
and consideration in order to redress by act of Parliament. 
One of the four “ grand committees” appointed by the Commons 
at their entrance upon business (each being virtuaily a com- 
mittee of the whole) was to receive complaints and petitions on 
that subject. The Puritans fel: that the time had come for a 
reformation of the national churca by national power. 
Experience had proved that the method of government in the 
church, as Queen Elizabeth’s reformation left it, was dangerous 
to liberty in the State; and at an early date petitions against 
the existing prelacy began to come. Six weeks after the day 
of fasting kept by the two Houses at their entrance on their 
work, there was presented a petition from fifteen thousand of 
his Majesty’s subjects in and about London, remonstrating 
against ‘the government of arch-bishops and lord bishops, 
deans and arch-deacons,” and praying “that the said govern- 
ment with all its dependences, roots and branches” might be 
abolished. A month later, this root and branch petition was 
followed by another, from seven hundred clergymen of the 
national church, who prayed for the reformation of certain 
definite grievances in the ecclasiastical government,—such as 
the secular employments of the clergy, the exclusive power of 
bishops especially in ordinations and church censures, and the 
revenues wasted upon deans and chapters of cathedrals. After 
much debate, the House of Commons was unanimous in a 
determination to reform the episcopal government of the 
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church, for, while those who desired to abolish it “ root and 
branch” were comparatively few, all acknowledged the neces- 
sity of thorough reformation. The legislative and judicial 
power of bishops in the House of Peers was voted “ prejudicial 
to the commonwealth ;” and a bill for taking it away was 
ordered to be drawn up. Two days later another step was 
taken. It was resolved “that for bishops or any other clergy- 
man to be in the commission, or to have any judicial power in 
the Star Chamber or in any civil court, is a great hindrance 
to their spiritual function and fit to be taken away by bill.” 

Such measures proposed in the House of Commons are a 
demonstration that the Puritanism of that body did not then 
intend the introduction of what was afterwards known and is 
now known as the Presbyterian form of church government. 
They had no thought of recognizing the divine right of classi- 
cal presbyteries to rule the Church of England. On the con- 
trary, the church government toward which they were looking 
was one which would derive its power from acts of Parliament, 
and which would make every county a diocese with a bishop 
who should be little else than the presiding officer in a council 
of twelve or more selected ministers. But every measure 
tending in that direction was effectually blocked in the House 
of Lords where the bishops were many and the reformers few. 
It was not till the King had withdrawn from Westminster, and 
the bishops had forsaken their seats in the House of Lords, 
protesting against the validity of anything done in their 
absence, that a bill to exclude bishops and all other clergymen 
from every secular office was carried through both Houses, and 
having been presented to Charles at Windsor received his 
reluctant assent, Feb. 14th, 1642. 

When the war had begun, the King’s assent to acts of Parlia- 
ment being out of the question, “ordinances” by the two 
Houses became the form of legislation. On the tenth day after 
the King’s formal declaration of war, a bill to abolish the exist- 
ing prelacy passed the Commons. Nine days later, it was 
ratified by the Lords and became an ordinance. It ordained 
that “after the 5th of November, 1643”—nearly fourteen 
months from the date of the enactment—there should be “ no 
arch-bishop, bishops, chancellor or commissary of any arch- 
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bishop or bishops, nor any dean, sub-dean, dean and chapter, 
arch-deacon, nor any chancellor, chanter, treasurer, sub-trea- 
surer, succentor, or sacrist, of any cathedral or collegiate church, 
nor any prebendary, canon, canon-residentiary, petty canon, 
vicar choral, chorister, old vicars or new vicars, of or within 
any cathedral or collegiate churches in England or Wales ;” and 
that “their names, titles, jurisdictions, offices and functions” 
should utterly cease. In conformity with precedents in the 
reformation under Henry VIIL, the endowments attached to 
the offices thus abolished were regarded as belonging to the 
nation; and out of them provision was to be made first, for 
paying to the dispossessed officials such yearly stipends as 
Parliament might appoint, secondly, “ for a competent mainten- 
ance for the support of such a number of preaching ministers 
in every cathedral and collegiate church as should be appointed 
by Parliament, and for the maintenance of preaching ministers 
in other places of the country where such maintenance is want- 
ing ;” and “hirdly, for “ other good uses to the advancement of 
religion, piety, and learning” at the discretion of Parliament. 
But what was to come in place of the system thus abol- 
ished? On that question, Puritanism had begun to be divided. 
Should the Christianity of England be encouraged, or even per- 
mitted, to organize itself by gathering churches in the New 
England way; or should the national Church of England be 
reorganized with the prelacy left out? Among the clergy, 
especially, there were not a few whose ideal was a presbyterial 
church government, established and exclusive, with jurisdic- 
tion over the morals and the religious practices and opinions of 
the entire people. They would have an orthodox and diligent 
preacher placed over every parish, with a lay consistory to 
help him, and every baptised inhabitant of the parish held 
liable to church censures; and then they would secure the 
fidelity of minister and consistory, and provide for the correc- 
tion of erroneous censures, by a system of superior tribunals. 
On the other hand, the issue between “ Presbytery” and 
“Independency” had been distinctly raised, not as a question 
between Non-conformists in the Church of England and Sepa- 
ratists from the Church of England, but as a question concern- 
ing the right way of reforming the national establishment of 
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religion. Puritans who had no thought of separating them- 
selves from the Church of England, were insisting that the first 
stage of reformation ought to be not simply the instituting of 
a better church government over parishes, but rather the gath- 
ering of churches in the primitive method.* Presbytery was 
the way of Puritanism in Scotland. Independency was the 
way of Puritanism in New England. 

The Presbyterian party (for so it may be named even in 1641) 
was strengthened by the relations between the Scottish army and 
the English Parliament, and by the presence in London of cer- 
tain commissioners from Scotland who were received with much 
respect, and among whom were four Presbyterian preachers, 
the ablest and most learned that their nation could send on 
such an errand. On all sides it was felt that to the uprising in 
the northern kingdom and to the consequent invasion of Eng- 
land by an army of Covenanters too strong for Charles to 
resist without some change of policy, the Parliament then sit- 
ting was indebted for its existence, and for its hopes of suc- 
cess in the struggle against regal and priestly tyranny. A 
church in London was assigned to the Commissioners from 
Scotland as their place of worship, and their four preachers + 

* Henry Burton, one of the three most famous sufferers under Laad’s Star- 
chamber tyranny, published in 1641 a pamphlet (The Protestation Protested) in 
which he exhibited, informally, his idea of how to reform the Church of England. 
“Where shall we begin to reform? . . Surely, in the new forming of a church 
such as God requireth in his word, Christ’s voice must first be heard, to call forth 
his sheep and to gather them into their flocks and folds: for éxxAyoia, the church, 
is properly a congregation of believers called out from the rest of the world. . . . 
In a corrupt church—as this is . . by reason of the great apostacy and especially 
the wickedness of the prelates—we should do as the Apostles did when they 
came to plant churches . . where the gospel had not formerly been preached: first, 
they taught the people; and then those which heard and believed were formed 
into a church or congregation. But here are, blessed be God! many people 
already fitted to make up holy assemblies or churches. Well then, let it be the 
first degree of reformation, to begin and call forth all those into several congrega- 
tions who are fitted and who desire to draw near to Christ in a holy communion 
with him in the purity of his ordinances. And thus let God’s Word run and 
have a free passage.” Hanbury, ii. 73, 74. 

+ Alexander Henderson, the John Knox of that age—George Gillespie, the 
“ Galasp” scornfully mentioned in one of Milton’s Sonnets—Samuel Rutherford, 
powerful in the pulpit, and of a saintly spirit—Robert Baillie, whose Letters and 
Journals (first published in 1775 and afterwards more fully edited in 1841) are a 
marvellous testimony to his industry and ability, and a vivid representation of 
what he and Scotland had to do with the movements of that eventful age. 
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made much use of it, winning the Puritanism of London to 
full confidence in their Presbyterian polity. The question 
about church reformation was becoming, more and more, a 
question between the way of the New England churches and 
the rigorous Presbyterianism of Scotland. 

New England was beginning to be heard from in that debate 
as well as to be talked about. In the same year with the begin- 
ning of the civil war (1642) there was published in London a 
tract by John Cotton, which undertook to demonstrate from 
Scripture the True Constitution of a particular Visible Church.* 
The author’s name while he was yet Rector of St. Botolph’s in 
the Lincolnshire Boston, had been a name of weight and power 
among the Puritans; and that work of his was the earliest 
published contribution from New England to the incipient con- 
troversy. The reply to the “ Nine Positions,” and the answers 
to the “ Two-and-thirty Questions,” and with them other let- 
ters of a less official character, were producing their effect 
without being printed. Some had returned from New England 
and could tell what they had seen, especially Hugh Peter who 
had ministered in a New England church, and whose mission 
to the mother country was partly, as Winthrop testifies, to give 
any advice, as it should be required, for the settling of the right 
form of church discipline there.” Others who like Peter, and 
Hooker, and Davenport had fled from Laud into Holland, and 
had been like them more instructed than delighted by what they 
saw of Presbyterian Nationalism there, and, having returned 
with such wisdom as they had gained in exile, were beginning 
to be named Independents, a name not of their choosing. 

As early as November, 1641, the House of Commons, in a 
remonstrance against grievances,—having assured the king that 
they had no “ purpose or desire to let loose the golden reins of 
discipline or government in the church,” nor “to leave private 
persons or particular congregations to take up what form of 

* Hanbury, ii. 154-163. The full title of that first edition was The Constitution 
of a Particular Visible Church, proved by Scripture: Wherein is demonstrated by 
Questions and Answers, What Officers, Worstip, and Government, Christ hath 
Ordained in His Church. By that Reverend Learned Divine, Mr. John Cotton, 
B.D., and Pastor of Boston in New England.—Jer. 1.5. It was soon reprinted 
“ according to a more exact copy with the title, The Doctrine of the Church to 
which are committed the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven: Wherein is demon- 
strated.” etc. 
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Divine service they please,” and that in their judgment “there 
should be throughout the whole realm a conformity to that 
order which the laws enjoin according to the word of God,”— 
and having told him of their “desire to unburden the con- 
sciences of men from needless and superstitious ceremonies, to 
suppress innovations, and to take away the monuments of idol- 
atry,” ventured upon a suggestion concerning the way in which 
“this intended reformation” was to be effected: ‘We desire 
there may be a general synod of the most grave, pious, learned 
and judicious divines of this island, assisted by some from for- 
eign parts professing the same religion with us, who may con- 
sider of all things necessary for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the Church, and represent the result of their consulta- 
tions to the Parliament to be allowed and confirmed, and to 
receive the stamp of authority.” It was thus that the Puritan 
House of Commons would reform the Church of England. 
There was to be a synod, not of bishops nor of presbyters to 
promulgate canons or decrees, but of “divines” to “consider” 
and to report “the result of their consultations ;"—a commis- 
sion of experts whose judgment on religious and ecclesiastical 
questions would have no “stamp of authority,” save as it 
should be “allowed and confirmed” by Parliament. 

Such was not the king’s idea, nor that of the king’s party. 
But such was the method determinately chosen by the reform- 
ing party in Parliament. Whenever the king should be con- 
strained to consent, a selected “synod of divines,” competent 
to advise but not to dictate or even to negotiate, was to be con- 
vened. In less than ten months after that first expression of a 
desire to have advice from experts in order to a reformation of 
church grievances, the conflict between Charles and the 
“intended reformation” became war; and Parliament assuming 
to legislate by “ordinances,” might be expected to call soon, 
and perhaps suddenly, for advice from “the most grave, pious, 
learned and judicious divines” of England and Scotland, and 
—why not of New England also if some such from that trans- 
atlantic world should be near enough to answer the call? On 
the sixth of September—only fifteen days after the king’s 
declaration of war—there arrived at Boston, as Winthrop tells 
us, “letters from divers Lords of the upper House and some 
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thirty of the House of Commons, and others from the ministers 
there who stood for the independency of churches, to Mr. Cot- 
ton of Boston, Mr. Hooker of Hartford, and Mr. Davenport of 
New Haven, to cal! them, or some of them if all could not, to 
England, to assist in the synod there appointed to consider and 
advise about the settling of church government.” The epistle 
thus commemorated was as follows: 


“The expression of the desires of those honorable and worthy personages of 
both Houses of Parliament, who call and wish the presence of Mr. Cotton, Mr. 
Hooker, and Mr. Davenport, to come over with all possible speed, all or any of 
them, if all cannot. 

“The condition wherein the state of things in this kingdom doth now stand, we 
suppose you have from the relations of others; whereby you cannot but under- 
stand how great need there is of the help of prayer and improvement of all good 
means, from all parts, for the settling and composing the affairs of the church. 
We therefore present unto you our earnest desires of you all. To show wherein 
or how many ways you may be useful, would easily be done by us, and found by 
you, were you present with us. In all likelihood you will find opportunity enough 
to draw forth all the helpfulness that God shall afford by you. And we doubt 
not these advantages will be such as will fully answer all inconveniences your- 
selves, churches, or plantations may sustain in this your voyage and short absence 
from them. Only the sooner you come the better. 

Warwick. 

W. Say and Seale. Ph. Wharton. 

Mandeville. 

Rob. Brooke. 
Nath. Fiennes [M. P. from Banbury]. William Hay [Rye, Sussex]. 
[Sir] Gilb’t Gerrard [Middlesex]. J. Wastill [Malton]. 
[Sir] Tho. Barrington [Bart. Colchester]. [Sir] Wm. Masham [Essex]. 
Richard Browne [Romney, Sussex]. [Sir] Mart. Lumby [Bar’t, Essex]. 
Henry Martin [Berkshire]. [Sir] Nath. Barnardiston [Suffolk]. 
Oliver Cromwell [Cambridge]. Ar. Goodwin [Buckinghamshire]. 
[Sir] A. Haselrig [Bar’t Leicestershire]. H. Ruthin [H. De Grey, Lord Grey De 
[Sir] W. Strickland [Heydon, Yorkshire]. Ruthyn, Leicestershire]. 


Henry Darley. [Sir] Ro. Cooke [Tewkesbury]. 
Valentine Walton [Huntingdonshire]. [Sir] Sam. Luke [Bedford]. 

Will’m Cawleys {Midhurst}. [Sir] John Frankiyn [Middlesex]. 

John Gurdon [Ipswich]. [Sir] Gilbert Pickering [Bar’t, North- 
John Blakiston [Newcastle-on-Tyne]. amptonshire]. 

Godfrey Rosseville [Warwick]. OL St. John [Totness]. 

[Alderman] Tho. Hoyle [York]. [Alderman] Isaac Pennington [London]. 
Cor. St. Maud [New Windsor]. Miles Corbett [Yarmouth]. 

Anth. Stapley [Sussex]. Alex. Bence [ Aldborough]. 


Humfrey Salway [Worcestershire]. Wm. Spurstowe [Shrewsbury].”* 


* A catalogue of members of the House of Commons in the Long Parliament 
(John Langton Sanford’s “ Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion,” pp. 
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This invitation, as we find it in Hutchinson, has no date. 
Winthrop says it was received in Boston on the 6th of Septem- 
ber. It could hardly have been written later than the 6th of 
August, even if all those signatures were obtained (as they 
might have been), in a single day. We fix its date, therefore, 
at the time when—though the king had not yet made his 
declaration of war by the ceremony of setting up his standard 
at Nottingham—it was certain that there would be war, and 
that the Parliament must legislate and govern without a king 
till the war should be ended. Of course that Parliament would 
take care to secure a reformation of the entire ecclesiastical 
establishment. Nothing was more likely than that a commis- 
sion or synod of divines—such as had been proposed to the 
king in the grand remonstrance—would be convened in order 
to a considerate and thorough reformation. In that case the 
three best known divines of New England, who had been most 
conspicuous among the Puritans in the mother country—if 
near enough to be summoned—would naturally be members of 
the synod, and the New England way would be fairly repre- 
sented and ably defended. The Scottish divines were already 
sedulously at work for the way of Scotland; and their influ- 
ence was greatly strengthened by the army cf Covenanters, five 
and twenty thousand strong encamped in the north of England. 
Synod or no synod, such men as the three great New England- 
ers, with their experience in laying foundations, as well as with 
their experience of presbytery in the Netherlands and of pre- 
lacy in their native land, were needed at that crisis. 

We interrupt our story at this point, hoping to go on with it 
in another Article. 

270-283), gives us, with one exception, the names of all these subscribers, and 
enables us to connect them with their several constituencies. Some of the names 
are famous enough and are sufficient to indicate the objects for which the pres- 
ence of New England divines in Old England was desired. The reader can 


hardly fail to observe how many of the subscribers were representatives of coun- 
ties and of other constituencies hardly less important. 
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Articte IL—A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TEACHINGS WITH RESPECT TO THE 
OFFICE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


ALL evangelical Christians are agreed as to the necessity of 
a radical change in a man’s ruling disposition or love, in order 
to his becoming a loyal and accepted subject of God’s spiritual 
kingdom. And further, that God is the sole and sovereign 
author of this change. To hold that an honored or religious 
parentage, or natural gifts, or church relations, or ritual observ- 
ances, or moral deportment, or personal strivings put forth in 
one’s own strength can secure admission into God's kingdom, 
is to cherish a fundamental and dangerous error. The teach- 
ings of our Lord in his conversation with Nicodemus, recorded 
in the third chapter of the Gospel of John, constitute the locus 
classicus in respect to this doctrine. And with this view of it, 
the writer is in full and hearty accord. 

The question now to be raised, therefore, does not touch the 
marrow of the doctrine of regeneration or the new birth. It 
has reference mainly, or as a turning point, to the true inter- 
pretation to be given to the phrase, “ born of the Spirit,” in the 
narrative referred to; whether “the Spirit” is to be understood 
as the Holy Spirit, the third person of the Trinity, or is a more 
general term, signifying God as Spirit, or God's life-giving 
energy? Or to put the question in the theologic form; 
whether it is here taught that regeneration is the peculiar and 
direct office-work of the Holy Spirit? The point raised may, 
on its announcement, appear to be in itself of very little prac- 
tical consequence. But it will perhaps be seen that it has 
quite important relations to the entire New Testament doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. The writer will present some of the rea- 
sons that have led him to think, that the reference in the case 
is not to the Holy Spirit as the third person of the Divine Trinity, 
but to God as Spirit, or to his almighty and life-giving energy. 
And around this discussion, it is designed to group the main 
teachings of the New Testament respecting the Spirit’s office- 
work, 
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1. Let us examine critically the particular passage in which the 
phrase “ born of the Spirit” occurs, and see if it gives any deci- 
sive testimony on the one side or the other of the point at 
issue. This phrase is used by our Lord three several times in 
his conversation with the inquiring Rabbi, as recorded in the 
third chapter of John. First, in the fifth verse: “Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” The Greek is, édy pop tee revyd7 8 
Bdatog xai xvebparogc. The next instance is in the sixth verse. 
Here the teaching of the sentence just cited is followed up with 
an additional thought. ‘“ That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Greek: 7d 
rerevunpévoy éx tov mvedpatog zvedud gore. The other example 
is in the eighth verse. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit ;” Greek, 76 perevynpuévog éx tév mvedpatog. 

It will be observed that, as used in the fifth verse, the word 
mvedpatog is without the article, and hence Olshausen, Lange, 
and many other commentators correctly translate, “born of 
water and Spirit.” Winer (Grammar, Andover, 1877, p. 119), 
lays down the rule, that the omission of the article “ only takes 
place when it produces no ambiguity and leaves no doubt in 
the mind of the reader” (or hearer), “ whether the object 1s to 
be understood as definite or indefinite.” Now let it be remem- 
bered, that Nicodemus was a Jew, and therefore may be sup- 
posed to know nothing of the subsequently revealed distinct 
personality of the Holy Spirit, or of the Trinity of the God- 
head; and furthermore, that in this ignorance, he as well as all 
his nation would almost necessarily ascribe to zvévya the mean- 
ing of God as a spiritual being, or of God’s spiritual power. 
And hence it is apparent that if our Lord had intended to 
speak of the Holy Spirit asa person of the Trinity, he used 
language not simply “ambiguous” to his pupil, but absolutely 
unintelligible; and in as much as Nicodemus starts no question 
as to a doctrine which must have been entirely new and strange 
to him, it looks in the highest degree improbable that any such 
doctrine was intended or implied. After the distinct personal- 
ity of the Holy Spirit became a matter of settled belief in the 
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Apostolic churches, the expressions, zvedma Fyeov and zvedpa 
Geod, and also zvedua simply, are freely used without the arti- 
cle, because designating an object now well known. See Acts 
viii. 15, 17, Rom. viii. 9, 14, Heb. vi. 4, 2 Peter i. 21, 1 Cor. 
xii. 8, ete. 

It is worthy of notice, that the term “ Spirit” is also used by 
our Lord in an impersonal sense, in his talk with the woman 
of Samaria, as narrated in the next chapter, iv. 24: mvedua 6 
6e6¢, ‘God is Spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
hire in spirit and in truth.” And the equivalent of “born of 
Spirit,” as nearly as an equivalent can be given for such a 
condensed and pregnant phrase, would be, born of divine 
spiritual power. 

The other two passages, viz: those in the sixth and the 
eighth verses of this chapter, in which the article, omitted in 
the previous case, occurs, require but a word or two. Refer- 
ring to our authority again, we iearn (Winer, p. 106), that the 
article is employed when it refers to “something previously 
mentioned.” As if Christ had said (ver. 6), “that which is 
born of the Spirit’’ just spoken of, “is spirit;” and so in the 
eighth verse. 

It would seem to follow from this examination, that the lan- 
guage of our Lord here does not certainly or satisfactorily 
establish the point that the effecting of the new-birth is specifi- 
cally the office-work of the Personal Holy Spirit, but is per- 
fectly consistent with another interpretation, and indeed seems 
to require it. 

2. We look further, therefore, for light upon the subject. 
Do we find any proof of this doctrine in any subsequent teaching 
of Christ, or in that of his inspired ministers and apostles? We 
do not find that Christ himself in any recorded words, touches 
elsewhere directly the point in question. But we find John 
presenting the fact and the evidences of the new birth in 
eleven other places; once additionally in his Gospel; chapter 
i. 18; and ten times in his first Epistle ; chapter ii. 29, iii. 9, iv. 
7, v. 1,4, 18. In all of these instances he uses the same verb 
yevvdw, but in not a single one does he ascribe the work to the Holy 
Spirit. It isin every case, “born of God,” or “begotten of 
God,”* except that sometimes the pronoun “him” is used 
* Once, however, chap. v. 1, the verb is active, “him that begat.” 
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instead of the proper name, “God.” Now to us, it seems 
incredible, that if John had understood his Master as teaching 
that the Holy Spirit is directly and specifically the author of 
regeneration in his own recorded narrative of the conversation 
with Nicodemus, he should have so uniformly avoided repeat- 
ing the doctrine while employing the same verb in setting forth 
the Divine agency in this great change. 

Paul alone of the other New Testament writers uses the verb 
yevvdw, so far as we have observed, with reference to the new 
birth, and he only twice. In both cases he represents himself 
as the agent through whom it was effected. See 1 Cor. iv. 15, 
Philemon 10. Peter in two instances uses the compound 
dvayevvdw, in the first chapter of his first Epistle, in the 2d 
verse, where “the begetting us again to a lively hope,” is 
ascribed to “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
and in the 28d verse, where the “ being born again” is ascribed 
to “the incorruptible seed” of “the word of God.” The pas- 
sage, Galatians iv. 29: ‘“‘ He that was born after the flesh perse- 
cuted him that was born after the Spirit,” has no bearing on our 
discussion, as the birth “after the Spirit” is not the new birth 
considered as the commencement of a saintly life, but a birth 
“in virtue of the promise given by the Spirit” (Alford). 

If now we extend this examination to the other words and 
forms of expression used in the New Testament to set forth 
the new life in souls, we shall be conducted to the same result. 
A question perhaps might be plausibly raised in respect to 
Titus iii. 5, where the expression, “renewing of the Holy 
Ghost” occurs; Greek, dvayaswwicews xvebpatog dyiov. The 
word here translated “renewing” has reference, according to 
the best authorities, to the sanctification of the already regen- 
erated soul, and not to the act of regeneration itself. That act 
is included rather in the preceding phrase, “the washing of 
regeneration.” This interpretation is corroborated by a refer- 
ence to the other passages in Paul’s writings, where the same 
word or its cognate verb is employed. Romans xii. 2, “Be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your mind.” 2 Corinthians 
iv. 16, “The inward man is renewed day by day.” Colossians 
iii. 10, “ And put on the new man which is renewed in knowl- 
edge after the image of him that created him.” In all these 
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places the reference is unmistakably to progress in the Christian 
life, and not to its beginning. The clause in question taken 
in connection with the subsequent context confirms this view. 
For the Holy Ghost, who is here said to effect this “ renewing,” 
is designated as the gift which God “shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour,” in order “that we should 
be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life,” both of 
which specifications point to believers as the subjects of the 
“renewing.” See Ephesians i. 18, Romans viii. 15-17. 

The texts, 2 Thess. ii. 18, and 1 Peter i. 2, are sometimes 
cited as if they ascribed the beginning of a Christian life, as 
well as its progress and completion, to the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. The former reads: “ because God hath from the begin- 
ning chosen (&Aaro)* you to salvation, through sanctification of 
the Spirit (¢ dyeacu@ xvedmarog), and belief of the truth.” 
The latter: “ elect (exdexrorg) according to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father through sanctification of the Spirit (¢y dyeacp 
mvevpato¢g) unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.” It is claimed that “sanctification” here covers the 
entire ground of all holy exercises, or of the implantation as 
well as the growth of holy principle. But why not under- 
stand this word in its usual sense, as having reference to 
believers? The election of these believers was manifested, 
proved, consummated in its designed result, viz: their sanctifica- 
tion. We incline, however, to the view, that the regeneration of 
these persons is included in their affirmed election. The elec- 
tion (¢xAoy#) of the New Testament is not God’s mental choice 
or purpose, pure and simple,—an idea which is expressed by 
mpodeare or zpoopespds. It includes also an act im time,—a 
selection, in which that choice or purpose is carried out,—its 
actualization in separating men unto himself. We cannot 
here delay to prove this position, if it should be questioned ; 
but if it be true, then the sanctification spoken of has reference 
to such as God had actually “chosen out of the world.” 

If the entire field of New Testament teaching were carefully 
gleaned, it is believed that no clear proof could be gathered 
which would support the doctrine that it is the direct office- 


* This word is equivalent to efeAefaro, which is more commonly used when 
reference is made to election. 
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work of the Holy Spirit to effect the new birth. The tone of 
this teaching is: “ God giveth the increase ;” “ For God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
our hearts;” “For it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure;” “Who,” the Mather, 
“hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son;” “No 
man can come to me except the Father which hath sent me 
draw him ;” “J will draw all men unto me,” &. The only 
exception to this style of presenting the subject, which occurs 
to us, is found in John xvi. 8-11. But this exception is only 
apparent and formal, as we shall attempt to show under the 
next head. 

At this stage of the argument, it is in place to notice an 
objection that may suggest itself with reference to the strict 
adherence, here insisted upon, to the scriptural forms of expres- 
sion. It may be asked: Granting all you claim in respect to 
the usage of the New Testament writers in ascribing the new 
birth in a general way to God, or in a few cases to the Father 
or to Christ, rather than specifically to the third Person in the 
Trinity, how does that necessarily invalidate the claim that 
the Holy Spirit is in reality the direct author of this change,— 
since the Holy Spirit is God? We answer: that if the terms 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are neither a mere rhetorical 
device, nor the symbols of a mere Sabellian relation, but are 
real distinctions in the Godhead, and if these three Persons, 
though perfectly united in plan and purpose in the work of 
redemption, yet perform, each, a different part of that work, 
we are bound as interpreters of God’s word and as theologians, 
to formulate the facts exactly as given to us. If the Bible is 
inspired, there is no reason to doubt but that wheu it ascribes 
a certain act to the Father, or to either of the other persons of 
the Trinity, there is some special warrant and ground in the 
nature of the case, why it should be so presented to our faith ; 
and to formulate the fact in some other way, may be to falsify 
the divine testimony. We may not always see the reasons 
why our unscriptural formulation is not as good for the cause 
of truth and righteousness as that which keeps close to the 
scriptural methods of presentation, but that neither alters the 
truth in the case, nor releases us from our obligations as inter- 
preters of the divine word. 
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3. We adduce, as another argument corroborative of the 
interpretation we have put upon the phrase, “born of the 
Spirit,” the fact that the Holy Spirit is uniformly represented 
by our Lord and the inspired Christian teachers, not as an 
agency directly operative in making men believers, but as a 
gift to those who have already through sovereign grace become 
believers, for their guidance, comfort, and sanctification, and for 
empowering them for their work of converting the world to their 
Master. The Gospel of John more especially, taken in connec- 
tion with the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of Paul, is, 
in the main, the inspired record of the development of this 
grand doctrine as both the working plan and propelting force of 
all Christian living and labor. Whether, as the power in souls 
for a holy character, or as the dispenser of those supernatural 
and miraculous endowments, which were so largely bestowed 
upon the early disciples, the Holy Spirit is comprehensively 
to be regarded as a gift of the ascended Saviour to his Church, to 
fit its members for the duties of their high calling. 

The standard text, being an epitome of the doctrine in hand, 
and the key to an understanding of its grand relations, is 
John vii. 37, 38, 39. “In the last day, that great day of the 
feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly, i. e., inner man, shall flow 
rivers of living water. But this spake he of the Spirit, which 
they that believe on him should receive: for the Holy Ghost was 
not yet (given); because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
We shall have occasion to refer to this remarkable and preg- 
nant passage again. We wish however, now to call particular 
attention to three points. First, that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit was conditioned upon, and to be subsequent to the 
glorification of Christ; secondly, that it is a direct gift to 
believers only ; and thirdly, that it is to be in them a source 
of free and glad activity, power, and usefulness,—a fountain 
of living and life-giving waters. All subsequent teachings on 
this theme are in perfect unison with this key-note. In the 
farewell discourse of our Lord to the disciples, contained in 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of John, there are five dis- 
tinct presentations of the doctrine of the Spirit, and in each 
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one of them we find the three points above specified directly or 
impliedly brought out. The Comforter was to be sent to them 
after he had himself departed to the Father; and he was to be 
sent to them, as a gift compensating for his own departure, “ to 
abide with them forever,” as a teacher, consoler, and helper. 
The world as such could “ not receive” him. 

Let us now pass over to that cardinal event which may be 
regarded with as much propriety the advent of the Holy Spirit 
into our world, as the birth at Bethlehem is reckoned to be the 
advent of the Christ: for by neither of these designations is it 
intended to affirm, that either the Second or the Third Person 
of the Trinity then began to exist, or then began to put forth 
in the appropriate spheres his divine activities. ‘“ When 
the day of Pentecost was fully come,” the Holy Spirit gave 
token of his advent and power by a “rushing mighty wind,” 
which “filled all the house where the disciples were sitting,” 
and by “tongues as of fire” which sat on their heads. But 
not only by external signs was the opening of the new dispen- 
sation signalized; they were “filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and spake with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.” Under this new inspiration, this influx of new light 
and heat from above, the preaching of a crucified and risen 
and reigning Saviour took effect, as no preaching ever did 
before. It was not so much the disciples that spoke. It was 
the Christ by his Spirit who spoke through them. The multi- 
tudes were profoundly moved and convicted, and asked, “‘ What 
must we do?” The reply was, “ Repent and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Acts ii. 37, 38. 
Here we have the same truth taught that we found in the 
Gospel of John. They were to repent and confess Christ as a 
Saviour from sin, as a prerequisite to their receiving the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. A like event, though on a smaller scale, 
took place afterwards in connection with the preaching of 
Peter to the household of Corneilus, Peter, in justifying him- 
self in opening the door into the newly organized Christian 
Church to these Gentile converts, says, “And as I began to 
speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us at the beginning. 
. . . Forasmuch then as God gave them the like gift as he 
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did unto us who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I, 
that I could withstand God?” Acts xi. 15,17. Should it be 
attempted to evade the force of this testimony by the claim, 
that the reference here is to the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, 
rather than to gracious affections, we may refer to such pas- 
sages as the following, to show that both classes of gifts were 
bestowed upon the same conditions. The crucified Jesus, 
declared Peter in the presence of the Sanhedrin, “hath God 
exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to 
Israel and remission of sins. And we are his witnesses of 
these things; and so is also the Holy Ghost, whom God hath 
given to them that obey him.” Acts v. 31, 82. “In whom,” 
sc., Christ, writes Paul to the Ephesian Christians, “Ye also 
trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of 
your salvation: in whom also after that ye believed, ye were 
sealed with that holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of 
our inheritance.” Ephes. i. 138, 14. 

Let us now pursue our inquiries along another line of thought, 
viz: What relation does the gift of the Holy Spirit sustain to Jesus 
Christ as the incarnate Son of God? The Spirit’s divine rela- 
tions are usually expressed under the designation, “the Spirit 
of God ;” sometimes he is called “the Spirit of the Father; 
just as correspondently, Christ is spoken of as “the Son of 
God,” and as “the Son of the Father.” But in quite a number 
of instances, the third Person of the Trinity is significantly 
termed, “the Spirit of Christ,” “the Spirit of the Lord,” mean- 
ing Christ, and “the Spirit of God’s Son.” What is the ground 
of this form of designation? Some would say, that it lies in 
the fact that Christ purchased by his atoning death the gift of 
the Spirit. Others perhaps would reply, that inasmuch as 
Christ was exalted to supreme dominion, and had the resources 
of the universe placed in his hands, as “ Head of the Church,” 
he exercised his royal authority in bestowing upon his people 
a gift adequate to meet all the necessary conditions of their 
complete personal redemption from the defilement and bondage 
of sin, and their relative duties to the world. Still others 
might understand the phrases as having reference to the fact 
that the Spirit is the object of the special promise of Christ, or 
that in this promise, it is represented to be the special mission 
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of the Spirit “to testify of Christ,” and “to receive of the 
things of Christ and shew them” unto his disciples, and thus to 
mold their characters to Christ-likeness. Doubtless there are 
important elements of truth in all these explanations. But is 
there not included under this phraseology a still profounder 
idea,—an idea having reference to the personal contents and 
qualifications of Christ as the incarnate Redeemer ? 

From the Gospel records, and from incidental allusions in 
other portions of the New Testament, we learn the very signifi- 
cant fact, that our Lord was qualified for his work as our 
Redeemer, by a large enduement of the Holy Spirit. In the first 
place, he had no earthly father, the Holy Ghost standing 
towards him in that relation; and then his entire public minis- 
try was directed, controlled, and rendered effective, not more, 
as it would appear, by his divine nature than by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, which God gave “not by measure unto him.” 
He was solemnly inaugurated for his work by the Spirit, who, 
at his baptism, descended and “abode upon him;” Matt. iii. 
16, John i. 82. His movements were directed by the Spirit; 
Luke iv. 1, 14. He taught and preached by the anointing of 
the Spirit; Luke iv. 18, Acts i. 2, His miracles were per- 
formed by the power of the Spirit; Matt. xii. 28, Acts x. 38. 
He was justified in the Spirit; 1 Tim. iii. 16. He made atone- 
ment through the eternal Spirit; Hebrews ix. 14. And to 
crown all, he rose from the dead through the power of the 
Spirit ; Romans i. 4, 1 Peter iii. 18.* 

Another fact deserves consideration. Our Lord in his last 
instructions to his disciples, tdentified himself with the Com- 
forter, whom he promised to send to them, and who should 
more than make his place good. In immediate connection 
with the promise of the Spirit, he says, “ J will not leave you 
comfortless: J will come to you;” John xiv. 18. In another 
place; “A little while, and ye shall not see me; and again, a 
little while and ye shall see me, because I go to the Father;” 
John xvi. 17. In the 22d verse of this latter chapter, he 

* The writer is aware that high authorities have decided for another interpre- 
tation of tvévua in two or three of these citations. But to his mind, their capac- 
ity of being grouped so harmoniously with the other passages, in respect to which 


no dissent is raised, constitutes a strong, though not itself a decisive, argument in 
favor of the interpretation given. 
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repeats and emphasizes the thought; “Ye now therefore have 
sorrow: but J will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice.” 
As another example of this identification, observe the different 
forms of his last commission and pledge to his disciples. In 
Matthew (xxviii. 19, 20), it is: “Go ye forth and disciple all 
nations, . . . and, lo, Jam with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world. Amen.” Here it is the presence and power of 
Christ with them by which their success is ensured. In Luke, 
however, the Christ of Matthew is seen to be the Holy Spirit. 
See Luke xxiv. 47-49, Acts i. 4, 8: “‘ Behold I send the prom- 
ise of my Father upon you.” “Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” The identification 
here made apparent by the comparison of different passages, is 
directly affirmed in 1 Cor. xv. 45, and 2 Cor. iii. 17,18. In 
Rom. viii. 9, 10, 11, the expressions “ Spirit of God,” “ Spirit of 
Christ,” “Christ,” and “Spirit” are used, we will not say indis- 
criminately, but interchangeably. 

Consider also that in the explanation which Peter gave in 
his sermon, on the day of Pentecost, of the outpouring of the 
Spirit, he shows the relation of this wonderful event to Christ 
in these words: Acts ii. 33, “Therefore being by the right 
hand of God exalted, and having received of the Father the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye 
now see and hear.” 

Putting all these facts together, viz: that Christ was quali- 
fied by the Father for his Messianic work by an enduement of 
the Holy Spirit, that he identified himself with the Spirit who 
could not be sent to the disciples until after his own departure 
and glorification, that Paul affirms this identity, and that the 
Spirit, proceeding originally from the Father, was bestowed 
upon them as from himself, to more than make his place good 
as an invisible and unlocalized Comforter,—and we seem to 
have strong reasons for believing that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit which was poured out upon the disciples, is to be 
regarded as none other than that with which our Lord himself was 
endued, and in the power of which his whole Messianic work 
was accomplished. As when Elijah went up, his prophetic 
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spirit descended and rested on Elisha, so the Spirit that came 
down so copiously and effectively upon the early believers, 
and abides still in the church, is none other than the very 
“Spirit of Christ” in the literal sense,—that Spirit which really 
constituted him the Christ. The two ideas are brought into 
immediate juxtaposition in the intimations given to John the 
Baptist: ‘Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, 
and remaining on him, the same is he which bap*izeth with the 
Holy Ghost,” John i. 38; as if his receiving the Spirit as a 
permanent enduement qualified him to impart that gift to 
others. 

If this view be correct, we see how the Spirit’s coming is 
Christ’s coming, and his indwelling, Christ’s indwelling. We 
see too how the power of spiritual progress and conquest is to be 
found in Christ living in us, and how our success as witnesses 
and evangelizers is dependent on the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise, ‘Lo, Jam with you alway.” And moreover, we perceive 
that the guidance and control of the church are in the same 
hands as were the guidance and control of the Lord and 
Redeemer of the church when upon the earth,—that the church 
is now “his body,” by virtue of its being vitalized by the 
Spirit which dwelt in him. But whether or not this view is 
received as the true explanation of the term, “ Spirit of Christ,” 
and others like it, the excursion we have taken has brought 
before our minds many forms of Scriptural teaching that tend 
to corroborate our position, that the Holy Spirit is a special 
gift to believers. 

An examination of the passage in John xvi. 7-12, will, we 
are confident, reveal no doctrine different from that which it 
has been the aim of this argument to establish, though at the 
first blush it may seem otherwise. ‘ Nevertheless,” Jesus says, 
“T tell you the truth; it is expedient for you that I go away; 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; 
but if I depart I will send him unto you. And when he is 
come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment,” &c. 

If now we inquire (1), What ts the work which the Comforter 
is commissioned to do when he comes, according to this teach- 
ing? We find that it is not the work of regeneration. The 
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verb “ reprove” (2Aéyyw) does not involve, nor necessarily imply, 
the idea of moral improvement as the result of the action desig- 
nated by it. Herod was “‘reproved” by John, but did not put 
away his sin, Luke iii. 19. The Pharisees, who dragged the 
adulteress before Jesus, went out from his presence “ convicted 
(deyyouévor) in their conscience,” but not softened in their feel- 
ings towards him, John viii. 9. See also LXX., Proverbs ix. 7, 
8, xv. 12, xxix. 1. Reproof may be, and in this case, is 
designed for the moral renovation of the reproved. But it has 
also for an end the vindication of righteousness and truth, 
whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

If we ask further (2), Zo whom is the Spirit to “come?” The 
answer can be no other than this,—téo the disciples. “The Com- 
forter will not come to you.” “I will send him unto you.” 
And so all the way through this discourse. “And when he zs 
come,” s¢c., to you, ‘he will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment.” Coming to you, dwelling in 
you, filling your whole being with his inspirations, you become 
divinely empowered to act effectively on the world, for its 
reproof aud so for its salvation. Looking forward to this 
result, our Lord had a little before said with great emphasis: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than these 
shall he do; because I go unto my Father,” John xiv. 12. 

We touch here upon a mighty principle, one that is funda- 
mental to the work of the world’s evangelization, as committed 
to the early disciples, and transmitted through them to the 
church of all the succeeding centuries. It is not by believers 
as men, or as good men, or as men accepting and maintaining 
the truth as it is in Jesus, simply, that this work is to be accom- 
plished. It is essential, indeed, that the workers possess 
human faculties and sympathies, that they be virtuous in char- 
acter, and that they rest upon and bear witness to Christ Jesus 
as the incarnate truth of God. But the power which secures 
and ensures their success proceeds alone from the Holy Spirit, 
who uses them as his agents. It is only as he acts through, 
and in vital connection with their human capacities, their per- 
sonal character, and the truths they accept and illustrate, that 
any saving results attend their lives and labors. The Scrip- 
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tures are inexorably true to this principle, turning neither to 
the right band nor to the left. ‘“Yeshall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you,” Acts i. 8. The disci- 
ples were to tarry in Jerusalem after their Master's ascension, 
and not even to enter upon the work of witness-bearing to him, 
until they were endued with this power from on high. Luke 
xxiv. 47-49. It was the Holy Spirit speaking through them 
that gave their words such effect on the day of Pentecost. It 
was after the first arraignment of Peter and John before the 
Sanhedrin, that, as the result of their being “filled with the 
Holy Ghost,” “they spake the word of God with boldness,” 
Acts iv. 31. In the same line of thought, the narrative of the 
planting and training of the church proceeds. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the emphasis with which Paul gives utterance to his views 
upon this subject. ‘“ Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, 
but ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to 
every man? I have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave 
the increase. So then, neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase,” 
1 Cor. iii. 5-7. The New Testament can scarcely be opened at a 
single page without revealing this grand truth. A successful 
Christian worker is a man of goodness and of faith, plus being 
filled with the Holy Ghost. A church is not simply a cove- 
nanted congregation of faithful men, regularly worshiping 
together, and observing the Christian ordinances. It realizes 
its design only as it is “a temple of the Holy Ghost,” “a habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit.”"* 1 Cor. ii. 4, ii, 16, vi. 19; 
2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 22; Col. i. 28, 29. 

In the light of this truth, we shall be able to see how it is, 
that at other times, and in another line of thought, Paul is led 
verbally to contradict these assertions by affirming so strongly, 
as sometimes he does, his own agency in the conversion of 
men; gaining, converting, saving them. He writes to the Cor- 
inthians: “For though ye have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus J 
have begotten (&yévyqea) you through the Gospel.” 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

* We have queried sometimes when we have heard the prayer, that “God 
would pour out his Spirit from on high,” whether the offerer really meant to deny 


that God had once for all poured out the Spirit upon his people, more than 
eighteen and a half centuries ago, “to abide with them forever.” 
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So to Philemon v. 10. “I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, 
whom I have begotten in my bonds.” The verb here employed 
is the same term, the strongest in the language,—except possi- 
bly it be yre{w, create,—which is used to express the new divine 
birth in souls. If, however, it was the Holy Spirit acting 
through Paul, who effected the new birth, then might he, 
expressing this fact, speak of himself as having begotten these 
souls, just as we are in the constant practice of ascribing to the 
agent or instrument of another, the act of that other. It is the 
reverse of the maxim, Quod facit per alium facit per se. By 
yielding himself up to the full control of the Spirit, he became 
not simply a pliant, inert instrument, but a consecrated part- 
ner and joint witness with the Spirit in the work of saving 
men. According to the teaching of Christ, the Spirit “shall 
testify of me, and ye also shall bear witness.” John xv. 26, 27. 
“ We are his witnesses,” says Peter, “and so is also the Holy 
Ghost.” Acts v. 32. Thus also John: “The Spirit and the 
Bride say, Come.” Rev. xxii. 17. Isaac Taylor was not mis- 
taken when he said of Whitefield: “He did not measure his 
powers as related to the task he undertook ; nor could he have 
drawn discouragement from any estimate formed of them as 
insufficient for the purpose. Not merely did he look to, ask, 
and rely upon a power extrinsic to himself; but he so commin- 
gled himself with the omnipotence on which he relied, that the 
thought of his own insufficiency passed out of his view.” Wes- 
ley and Methodism, p. 180. “I have counted,” says John Bun- 
yan, “as if 1 had goodly buildings and lordships in those 
places where my (spiritual) children were born. My heart hath 
been so wrapped up in the glory of this excellent work, that 1 
counted myself more blessed and honored of God by this, than 
if he had made me emperor of the Christian world, or the lord 
of all the glory of the earth without it.”"—Cheever’s Bunyan, 
p. 122. 

In this connection, it deserves consideration that not only 
are Christians vitalized and empowered by the Holy Spirit for 
the work of the world’s evangelization, but the truth itself, to 
which it is their function to bear witness, and which they are 
inspired to teach, and enforce, and illustrate by their lives and 
labors, and which they also seek to embody in organizations 
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and rites for the perpetuation and spread of Gospel principles, 
is represented as being instinct with a divine power. It is “the 
sword of the Spirit” (Eph. vi. 17); it is “quick (@y) and pow- 
erful (¢vepyy¢), and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” Heb. iv. 12. Peter presents the point 
still more strongly: “Being born again (dvayeyexynpévor), not of 
corruptible seed but of incorruptible, by the word of God which 
liveth and abideth forever.” 1 Peter i. 23. 

Here it may be asked ; If, as you maintain, the power for sav- 
ing men exerted by Christian believers and by the truths to 
which they testify, proceeds from the Holy Spirit, who works 
through and with these agencies and truths, does not this fact 
fully establish the doctrine that the Holy Spirit is the author 
of the new birth? Certainly it does warrant the conclusion 
that he is mediately the author of this change. But we have 
supposed that the claim made under this form of statement 
was, that the Holy Spirit directly effected the new birth in the 
hearts of men, and that Christ so taught in the third chapter of 
John, neither part of which claim seems to us to be substan- 
tiated by adequate evidence. In addition to the power with 
which human agencies and the truth are thus endued by the 
Spirit, the Scriptures, in our view, appear to recognize in regen- 
eration a direct divine energy operating upon the hearts of unre- 
newed men. It is intimated in such passages as these: “No 
man can come to me except the Father which hath sent me 
draw him.” John vi. 44. Lydia’s “heart the Lord opened, 
that she attended unto the things which were spoken of Paul.” 
Acts xvi. 14, ete. On this latter text, Meyer thus very justly 
comments: “The Lord opened (dajvorfev) the heart of Lydia, 
that is, wrought in her inner vital action a corresponding dis- 
position and adaptation.” In the production of a new human 
life, whether natural or spiritual, we have been accustomed to 
recognize, not only the operation of natural law and the action 
of divinely ordained conditional agencies, vital though they 
might be, but also the direct efficiency of a divine power. 
And if we are right in our conclusions, this efficiency in the 
production of the new life in souls is not ascribed in the Scrip- 
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tures to the Holy Spirit. He is a special gift bestowed rather 
for the nourishing, the strengthening, and maturing of the new 
life, and for enduing it with the power of conquest. 

4. Another consideration which serves to confirm the view 
we have taken of the teachings of our Lord with reference to 
the new birth, is, that the gift of the Holy Spirit, as promised 
by Christ and as poured out upon the disciples on the day of 
Pentecost, was a new gift, whose nature and office would have 
been unintelligible to Nicodemus. Here, referring to our 
standard text again, John vii. 89, we reproduce its clear 
announcement: “But this spake he of the Spirit, which they 
that believe on him should receive; for the Holy Ghost was 
not yet (given); because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
Canceling the word “given,” as being, according to the critical 
authorities, an unwarrantable gloss, we are brought directly to 
the question, What signification shall we attach to the verb of 
existence here, “the Holy Ghost was not yet,” odrw yap hy 
mvévya Gyov? We cannot consistently understand it in the 
strictly literal sense; for whatever interpretation we put upon 
the word ™ spirit, when used in the Hebrew Scriptures hav- 
ing reference to a divine agency, the New Testament preach- 
ers and writers many times speak of David and the prophets of 
the old dispensation as having uttered their teachings by the 
inspiration of the Spirit. Acts i. 16; Acts xxviii. 25; 2 Peter 
i. 21. If then the Holy Spirit did not begin to be, on the occa- 
sion of Christ’s glorification, in what sense can it be truly said 
that “he was not yet,” or that, when bestowed, he was a new 
gift to men? This question has seriously puzzled the com- 
mentators and theologians from Chrysostom down to the pres- 
ent day,* and the answers given have evidently been shaped 
in large measure by each one’s theological and ecclesiastical 
predilections. Augustine understands the meaning to be: 
“That in some indescribable or even inconceivable manner his 
full influences were more freely poured into the hearts of 
men.”+ Chrysostom ; “ The ancients had the Spirit, but did not 
communicate it to others, but the Apostles filled myriads with 

* See Hare’s “ Mission of the Comforter,” in which is found a most valuable 
resumé of opinions on this subject, covering some sixty pages of fine print. pp. 


265-326. 
+ Hare, p. 270, 
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it."* Theodoret “applies the text mainly to the Apostles and 
their successors.”"+ The two Gregorys lay the chief stress 
upon “the gift of tongues.”{ Luther explains: “The Spirit 
was not yet in his manifestation and working. For this is the 
peculiar work and office of the Holy Ghost to manifest and 
glorify Christ, to preach and bear witness of him.”§ Calvin: 
“The Evangelist denies that that grace of the Spirit, which 
was poured out upon men after Christ’s resurrection, existed 
openly, so long as Christ appeared in the world in the form of 
a humble servant. And indeed he speaks comparatively, as if 
he were contrasting the New Testament with the Old. Christ 
promised his Spirit to believers, as if he had never given it to 
the patriarchs.”| Beza makes reference simply to “the visible 
gifts of the Spirit." Baxter says: “It is meant of the spe- 
cial measure of the Spirit, which was to be Christ’s special Wit- 
ness and Agent in the world.”** Warburton and Heber 
understand the gift of the Spirit, to be “the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, whereby the Holy Ghost performs all the 
functions of the promised Comforter.”++ Olshausen writes: 
“Tt might be said that the whole difference between the work- 
ing of the Holy Ghost under the Old and the New Testaments 
consists in this, that under the later dispensation he manifests 
himself in greater fullness, in more extraordinary gifts of 
grace, and more various modes of operation; and, lastly, that 
his operation is more abiding; while in the Old Testament it 
is rather fleeting and occasional. Were this so, however, the 
gift under the New Testament would not be anything essen- 
tially new, but a higher degree of that under the Old. Hence 
the features just mentioned are not quite sufficient, but require 
an important complement.” With regard to what this “com- 
plement” is, he is somewhat indefinite and obscure. He thinks 
“there is a kind of truth in the view, which has been enter- 
tained in the church, concerning different dispensations of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” and “that the dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Ghost begins with the Feast of Pentecost.” t{¢ 
Dr. Hare, after his very lengthened and thorough examination 
of the text in the light of patristic, mediseval, and modern 


* Hare, p. 272. + p. 273. tp. 275. §p.280. |p. 283. J p. 284. 
** p. 297. tt pp. 301, 304. tt p. 320, 321. 
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interpretation, is brought to the following very just conclusion : 
“ All our Lord’s expressions about the sending of the Com- 
forter plainly declare that his presence was to be something 
entirely new, and the like of which had not yet been seen on 
earth; that it depended in some mysterious manner on his own 
death and resurrection, and was to be totally different from 
any spiritual influences which the Apostles had till then 
received ; in a word, that it was to be the great distinctive 
privilege of his church.”* 

Having now presented a few examples of the views enter- 
tained by distinguished authorities upon this subject, we pro- 
ceed to give the exposition to which we have been led after a 
frequent, and as we believe, teachable and careful study of the 
text in question, and of all others which promised to throw 
light upon it. We do not claim that our exposition is so far 
complete as to solve all the questions that may be raised ; but it 
seems to our own mind satisfactory and true to the facts, so far 
as it goes. It is evident from the survey we have taken, that 
no interpretation can be accepted as fairly meeting the require- 
ments of the case which does not make the gift of the Holy 
Spirit a new gift, not quantitatively merely, but qualitatively, 
and which does not make that gift conditional upon the glorifi- 
cation of Christ. If now we are able to show that at the feast 
of Pentecost, fifty days after the crucifixion, the Holy Spirit 
was first revealed to men in two respects, both fundamental 
and absolutely essential to the Christian system, viz: (1) as a 
Personality of the Godhead, and (2) as the efficient Agent for 
the accomplishment, through Christian believers, of a work 
never undertaken before,—we mean, the conversion of the 
world to God,—we think that the strong language of the Scrip- 
tures with reference to the newness of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, will have been fully justified, and satisfactorily explained. 

(1.) The Holy Spirit was first manifested at that memorable 
Pentecost as a Person of the Godhead. There was no America 
till its discovery by Columbus. The continent was here keep- 
ing our revolving globe steadily in balance, and modifying the 
currents of the atmosphere and ocean, so that while the eastern 
world was continually feeling its influence, it was to their 


* Hare, p. 329. 
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knowledge and thought as if it existed not. So the Holy 
Spirit “was,” and was active under the old dispensation. Yet 
like America before Columbus, and like many a force in nature 
yet undiscovered by scientists, in a true and important sense, 
“he was not.” 

What then, it may be asked, do you make of the frequent 
mention of the Spirit in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in the 
Gospels? Plainly enough, the Jews attached no such mean- 
ing to this word as we do, who possess and accept the Christian 
revelation. They held to the unity of God in so strict a 
sense, as to rule out all ideas of a severalty of Persons in the 
Godhead. The Prophets, the learned Rabbis, and the Priest- 
hood would have been utterly confused and shocked at the bare 
suggestion of such a doctrine. The chosen people were called out 
from among the heathen to be the depositaries of the truth of 
the one Jehovah, and to be, by their worship and polity and 
the revelations made to them, a standing protest against poly- 
theism. Surrounded by and living among the worshipers of 
“gods many and lords many,” and prone continually them- 
selves to fall into idolatry, the revelation of a Trinity of Per- 
sons in the Godhead would inevitably have lured them astray. 
It would have led them into tritheism. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that they should be kept strictly to the doctrine of a uni- 
personal God, and not till their polytheistic tendencies were 
fully cured, could they be safely advanced to the Christian 
conception of the divine nature. It is sometimes said that the 
divine Trinity was “obscurely revealed” in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. But how can that be called a revelation in any 
proper sense, where nothing is revealed, or intended to be 
revealed. We may, as Christians, read our meaning into these 
Scriptures, if we do it with a wise discrimination, since 
Christ and the inspired Apostles authorize us so to do, 
according to the recognized principle, Novum Testamentum in 
vetere latet. But the “/atet” will firmly hold its place, until 
we can say further, Vetus Testamentum in novo patet, Whatever 
may have been the speculations of the Alexandrian Jews with 
reference to the Adyo¢ or the sogia of God, it is doubtful if the 
least evidence can be presented to prove that their views 
tended towards a poly-personal deity. 
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As to the meaning which the Hebrews attached to the word 
mm breath, spirit, when applied to God, it was doubtless that of the 
divine energy or power, or perhaps in some few cases, God’s per- 
sonal and loving presence. The Spirit is represented as putting 
forth a creative and formative power in nature (Gen. i. 2, 
Psalm xxxiii. 6); as inspiring the artizan with skill (Exod. 
xxxi. 3); as breathing courage into warriors (Judges iii. 10, 
vi. 34): as giving illumination and boldness to teachers of 
God’s will (Isaiah xlii. 1, lix. 21); as imparting insight and 
foresight to prophets (Numb. xxiv. 2, 1 Sam. xix. 20, 23); as 
awakening the exercise of right affections (Job xxxii. 8, 
Psalm cxliii. 10); and as infusing comfort into the heart of 
penitence (Psalm li. 11, 12). The Hebrew would understand 
in these cases some manifestation of Jehovah,* the putting 
forth into action of some attribute of his nature, perhaps his 
helpful presence. Whether in all of these instances, we as 
Christians are to recognize the personal Holy Spirit is very 
doubtful. As has been already intimated, David and some of 
the prophets are represented in the New Testament as having 
spoken by his inspiration. They were under a control and 
teaching which they did not recognize except to know that 
their source was divine. They spoke in their prophetic trans- 
ports of a power whose relations to the Godhead they had no just 
conceptions of, and yet in language so exactly appropriate to 
Christian ideas, that we can scarcely realize that they had not 
so much as heard whether there were any Holy Ghost. But 
with regard to many other instances, where the “Spirit of 
God” is spoken of, it is difficult to see in them a reference, 
even latently, to the third Person of the Trinity. 

When we come to the examination of the Gospel History, 
we find ourselves often in uncertainty as to the true meaning 
to be attached to the words “Spirit” and “Holy Spirit,”— 


* Many Christians seem scarcely to have advanced beyond the Jewish stand- 
point. They evermore speak of “ the influence of the Holy Spirit,” a phrase not 
only unknown to the New Testament, but fitted to convey an unscriptural im- 
pression,—as if the Spirit, like the Sun, shed light upon us from a distance, and 
was not personally an indweller in our hearts. It is “the communion of the 
Holy Ghost,” his dear personal fellowship, and not simply an “influence” 
radiating from him, that constitutes the distinctive and promised blessing of the 
new economy. To call this blessing an influence is putting it rather thin. 
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whether the old Jewish idea, or that which is distinctively 
Christian. In deciding on these cases, two considerations 
deserve to be taken into the account. One is, that the period 
of the life of Christ was a transition period in which he was lay- 
ing down principles and teaching truths for all coming time. 
And hence he might reasonably be expected to speak prolep- 
tically of events or revelations, in language whose significance 
his hearers could not fully understand until unfolded by the 
actual occurrences. And this we know to have been the fact. 
Indeed, sometimes it seems as if the disciples were living in a 
daze of wonderment at the mysterious and dimly appre- 
hensible things which he was continually saying. Often he 
made mention of the Holy Spirit, as in the following cases: 
The Father would give the Holy Spirit to them that asked 
him; He himself cast out devils by the Spirit of God; the 
Spirit of the Father was to teach them how to speak in the 
presence of persecutors, &c. If the reference in these and other 
similar cases is to the divine personal Spirit who should be 
made known to them on his own glorification, they did not so 
understand him, as is evident from the questions they asked 
when he was unfolding in his last addresses, the rich provisions 
he had in this gift made for their comfort and instruction. 
And even after his resurrection, we find that their old mail of 
Judaic and Chiliastic literalism had not been completely broken 
through by all his patient and persistent teachings. 

Another point to be considered is, that the Gospel histories 
were written after the reveiation of the Spirit was made, and under 
the fullness of its light. The writers could now go back and 
give interpretations to events, and put constructions upon 
language, of which those who walked most intimately with 
Christ had only the remotest conception. They could now 
speak of Christ as conceived by the Holy Ghost, as being 
invested with the Holy Ghost at his baptism, and of his being 
led by the Spirit into the wilderness. And John could now 
expound the full, but at the time, obscured, meaning of Christ’s 
utterance: “He that believeth on me out of his inner man 
shall flow rivers of living water.” John vii. 38, 89. In which 
cases, cited here as illustrations of the principle, the reference 
is to the personal Spirit of whom and of whose workings they 
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gained a knowledge after the Pentecostal illumination. That 
this knowledge was actually gained as a consequence of this 
illumination seems so evident that it is unnecessary to adduce 
arguments in proof. If up t that time, there is no evidence 
that they had broken away from their Jewish conceptions, and 
all their Master’s teachings with reference to his spiritual king- 
dom only threw them into a state of perplexity; and if from 
that time they begin to speak not only of him as exalted to 
“the right hand of God,” but also of the Holy Spirit as their 
divine leader, and as very “God,” and so onward in all their 
teachings and writings, the point is established. See Acts ii. 
83, 38, v. 3, 4, 9. 

The history of the Pentecostal scene, taken in connection 
with its results, shows us that a wonderful and new revelation 
was there made to the disciples. It is the glorious disclosure 
to their opened eyes of the great Three in One. The one indi- 
visible Jehovah of their Jewish training has become the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost of the new economy. Not three 
Gods. One God only, as ever before ; but three in manifesta- 
tion, three in personality, three to faith, to devotion, and to the 
practical needs and workings of the Christian life. It is the 
Love of the Father, the Grace of the Son, and the dear Fellow- 
ship, the Personal Communion of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

An incident in the life of Paul, that occurred many years 
after the Pentecostal gift of the Spirit, serves to corroborate in 
part these considerations. The Apostle found at Ephesus cer- 
tain disciples, who on inquiry answered, “ We have not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” (Acts xix. 2.) 
“They were,” says Mr. Howson, “ignorant of the great out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, in which the life and energy of the 
Church consisted. They were even perplexed by the. ques- 
tion.” This narrative indicates to us how utterly alien to the 
religious thought of the Jewish people was the idea of the 
divine relations and work of the Personal Spirit at the time of 
John Baptist. Even though he declared, that the Coming One 
should “baptize them with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” 
how far must they have been from apprehending who this 
Holy Ghost was! 

It may be asked, in respect to the instructions of our Lord 
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to Nicodemus as to the new birth: Did he not speak by antici- 
pation of the Holy Spirit, who was to be afterwards manifested, 
as, by acknowledgment, he did on other occasions, and as the 
old prophets did, many centuries before? There is, we own, 
taking the bare fact by itself, a possibility that this might have 
been so. But when, in addition to the arguments already 
adduced as decisive against this vie: , we consider the extreme 
improbability that our Lord would introduce into a personal 
conversation with a man under deep solicit: ‘2 for his spiritual 
welfare, a subject so inconceivable to a Jew, and so provoca- 
tive of puzzling questions, this decision is confirmed. The 
inquirer wanted light then and there, and we can hardly con- 
ceive of Christ as propounding a riddle to him, whose solution 
he would discover some three years or more hence. And 
therefore we are prepared to receive the Lord’s words for just 
what they are fitted to convey to the mind of an inquirer 
trained under the old dispensation. It was not one of the new 
truths of “the kingdom of God,” that man needed a new heart 
in order to acceptance with God. That truth had been abun- 
dantly taught in the Old Testament. All that was requisite 
was that the formalism and literalism with which it had been 
overlaid should be removed,—a preparatory part of our Lord’s 
work which he sought faithfully to accomplish. 

(2.) Not only asadivine Person was the Holy Spirit first 
revealed on the glorification of our Lord, but also as a divine 
Agent in the carrying out of an entirely new plan of divine opera- 
trons. 

The system of religion given to the Hebrews had little or 
nothing in it of a spirit of propagandism. It was exclusive. 
They were the elect people “above all the nations.” The rite 
of circumcision, the precepts with regard to meats and drinks, 
the annual feasts, and indeed their entire ceremonial service 
seemed as much designed for keeping them separate from the 
rest of the world, as for furnishing them with appropriate forms 
through which their religious affections could be both expressed 
and cultivated. Their long training under this peculiar and 
exclusive system, as it kept them from falling into the polythe- 
istic and atheistic errors that prevailed among the nations with 
which they came into contact, and ingrained into their very 
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nature a belief in the one living and true God, and in the prom- 
ise of a Messiah to come, qualified them to take the precedence 
in the reception and spread of Christianity. The Messiah, his 
chosen Apostles, and a very large proportion of all the early 
preachers and believers were of Jewish extraction. True it is, 
that proselytes to the Jewish faith had been made in considera- 
ble numbers from other nations, for the admission of whom 
into the privileges of this faith provision was made (Exod. xii. 
44,48; Numb. ix. 14, xv. 14, 15). But this proselytism was 
ordinarily the quiet result of social connections, rather than of 
any direct attempt at propagandism on the part of the Jews 
themselves. They chose to be separate. They gloried in their 
divine national election. And scarcely any sentiment held its 
ground so strongly among the Jewish converts to Christianity, 
and caused so much jealousy and strife in the early churches, 
as that the privileges of the new kingdom were the peculiar 
and exclusive possession of the descendants of Abraham. 

On the ascension of Christ to the right hand of the Father, a 
new order of things was introduced. The middle wall of par- 
tition between Jews and Gentiles was broken down. “The 
fullness of the times” demanded that the world should be evan- 
gelized. The former times of ignorance God had winked at, but 
now he commanded all men everywhere to repent. The doors 
into the new kingdom were thrown wide open, and all of every 
nation were invited to enter. 

Who were the appointed laborers to gather in this world- 
wide harvest? Men particularly set apart and specially 
endued with “ power from on high” were to be the leaders in 
the work. Yes, and every individual disciple of the Lord 
Jesus was to have it for his ruling purpose and passion, each in 
his sphere of association and employment, to make converts to 
the new faith, and it was his prerogative to draw from the same 
treasury on high all the “ power” requisite for success. 

But what is this “ power from on high?” It is, as we have 
seen, the gift of the Holy Spirit, imparted by the glorified 
Christ, for this special and new divine end. Doubtless it is 
true, as many writers have taught, that the Spirit is given in 
greater fullness, and abides more constantly with God’s people 
now, than under the older dispensation. But the newness of 
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the gift has reference rather to the kind of work which the 
Spirit is doing, than to the degree of power put forth. 

Is it asked, Why the Holy Spirit, both as a divine Person, 
and a divine Agent to accomplish through God’s people the 
conversion of the world, could not have been revealed prior to 
Christ’s glorification? Without attempting to explore all the 
secrets of the divine plan, we can see reasons sufficiently satis- 
factory for the delay, as furnished by the inspired records. 
God works by means, and does his acts in the wisest time, and 
not till the appropriate means are all made ready. Why was 
not man brought into being on the first day of the creation, or 
on the second, or on the third? Because things were not 
ready for him. A long and careful preparation was to be made 
before his arrival, so as to render the world a habitable and 
comfortable abode for him. Morse could not invent the elec- 
tric telegraph, nor Fulton set the wheels of the steamboat in 
motion, until magnetism on the one hand, and steam on the 
other, had yielded up their hitherto close-kept secrets. Neither 
the artist nor the common artisan can ply his vocation without 
being furnished with the materials and implements of his work. 
We think that we are warranted in claiming that the instru- 
mentalities had not been prepared nor the forces put in opera- 
tion which were requisite for the discipling of the nations, until 
Christ had appeared and taught in the flesh, had died a sacri- 
fice for sins, had proved himself the Prince of Life by his res- 
urrection from the dead and ascension to his Father, and had 
become Head over all things to the Church. But now, the 
Law and the Prophets having been fulfilled, the great atone- 
ment having been offered and accepted, he takes his place on 
the throne of the universe, to secure the results of his Redeem- 
ing work. He sheds down the Spirit upon believers, and the 
Spirit, as his proxy, conducts, through the instrumentality of 
believers, the final and successful campaign against the powers 
of darkness, for the recovery of this lost world to God. 

If, therefore, man is a free moral agent and makes his choices 
in view of motives, and if God uses the best means to secure 
man’s salvation, and such as are adapted to man’s nature, then 
surely we may see a sufficient reason for the conditioning of the 
gift of the Spirit upon the completion of the work of Redemp- 
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tion. It was in the highest degree “expedient,” that our Lord 
“should go away ;” for that going away, in the manner and 
consequences of it, meant the crowning part of his work. The 
Spirit can now take the things of Christ, as pertaining to a fin- 
ished redemption, and “show them unto” his people, and thus, 
through the effects wrought in them, “reprove the world of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” In this view it 
was necessary (&dez) that the “Christ should suffer and enter 
into his glory,” in order “that repentance and remission of sins 
might be preached in his name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.” Luke xxiv. 26, 46. And accordingly his first 
royal gift after he had entered into his glory is thus propheti- 
cally characterized both as to its nature and desiga: “ Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” (Acts i. 8). It was not a power for regenerating the 
hearts of men, which was wanted. That was already provided 
and in operation. But rather an agency by which the com- 
pleted redemption could be made effective as a means for regen- 
eration. 

We have now presented the considerations which have led us 
to think that the effecting of the new birth, which our Lord, as 
recorded in the third chapter of John, declared to be the neces- 
sary condition of entrance into the kingdom of God, is not the 
special office-work of the Holy Spirit. We have purposely 
gone over a wider range of the New Testament teachings than 
the strict logical construction of our argument demanded, 
chiefly for the purpose of furnishing the materials for answer- 
ing some of the embarrassing questions that lie adjacent to our 
subject. That we have met all the points that may be raised, 
as between the view here given and that which is commonly 
accepted as the teaching of Scripture, we make no pretension. 
All that we can say is, that it is the view which, after long and 
careful study, seems to us to accord with revealed truth. 

We have endeavored to show 

1. That the grammatical exigencies of the passage in John 
iii. 5-8, do not require us to understand the word “ Spirit” as 
there used to refer to the Personal Holy Spirit ; 
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2. That the new birth is not elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment ascribed to the direct agency of the Holy Spirit ; 

8. That the Holy Spirit is uniformly represented in the New 
Testament as a gift to those who are already believers, and not 
as an agent operating directly to make men believers ; 

And 4. That the Holy Spirit as revealed under the New Dis- 
pensation, is a new gift, involving a manifestation of the Spirit 
both as a divine Person, and as a divine Agent in the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ,—truths which even Christ’s own 
disciples never grasped until the day of Pentecost, and there- 
fore quite improbably made by him in his early ministry, the 
theme of a personal conversation with an inquirer after the 
way of life. 
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Arrictz IL—THE PACIFIC RAILROADS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Debates in Congress on Charter and Laws relating to Pacific Rail- 
road Companies (Congressional Globe, 1862 to 1869). 


Report of Wilson Committee on the Union Pacific R. R. Co. and 
the Credit Molilier, to U. S. House of Representatives (1873). 


Report of Poland Committee to same (1878). 


Debate in U. S. Senate on bills relating to Pacific Railroads (Con- 
gressional Record, 1877-8). 


Arguments before Senate Judiciary Committee on Senate Bill No. 
15 (November, 1877). 


Judicial Decisions and Executive Documents relating to Pacific 
Railroads. 


THE first movements for a Railroad to the Pacific were made 
as early as 1846 by M. Asa Whitney, who by lectures and 
writings awakened the public attention and created a general 
interest in the subject. His idea was that the Government 
should build the road, and the probable cost was estimated by 
him at about ore hundred millions of dollars. After the dis- 
covery of gold in California a new interest was aroused, owing 
to the growing importance of that region, and especially by the 
enormous migration thither at a frightful cost of money and of 
life. In February, 1849, Senator Benton had already intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to provide for preliminary surveys of 
three <ifferent routes, the Northern, Middle, and Southern. 
The bill was passed and the surveys were completed by 1856. 
All the routes were found to be feasible, and each had its own 
strenuous advocates. ‘The great cost of the undertaking, how- 
ever, and the extreme improbability that such a road running 
for nearly 2,000 miles through desolate regions of desert and 
mountain, would ever pay even running expenses, deterred the 
Government and far more private parties from the thought of 
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undertaking its construction ; especially after the completion of 
the Panama Railroad had rendered travel and transportation 
between the East and California comparatively convenient and 
expeditious. 

The civil war, however, developed a new and pressing neces- 
sity for direct and rapid overland communication between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific coast. Travel by sea was lia- 
ble to interruption, in fact was interrupted by rebel cruisers, 
and, in case of war then seriously threatened with foreign pow- 
ers, might become entirely unavailable. The situation of Cali- 
fornia and of Oregon, therefore, as part of our territory was pre- 
carious. If war should occur with England or France, they 
were liable to be wrested from us without possibility of preven- 
tion. It was even feared that the great distance and compara- 
tively isolated position and interests of the Pacific coast might 
awaken among its then unsettled and excitable population the 
desire of independence as a Western Empire, commanding the 
commerce of the Pacific and the East. Nor was this an imag- 
inary danger. The Californian representatives in Congress 
demanded a railroad as a political and commercial necessity— 
essential to the prosperity, if not to the loyalty of that new 
State. In a military aspect it was an object of primary impor- 
tance, not merely for the safety of the Pacific coast, but in 
order to control the Indians of the Plains, and the Mormons, at 
that time the avowed enemies of the United States, and who 
had already waged against it a troublesome and costly war. 
Even in times of ordinary tranquillity, the transportation of 
troops and the mails was costing from seven to eight millions 
annually, and was extremely tedious and difficult. All these 
considerations weighed heavily on the public mind, and before 
the civil war had continued for a year, the necessity for a rail- 
road had become manifest to all, and speedy and energetic 
action was demanded on all sides to carry out the enterprise 
which in times of peace might have lingered long and fruit- 
lessly in the halls of Congress. 

But there were difficulties in the very inception. For the 
Government to build and operate a costly railroad was obvi- 
ously impracticable. The work must be done and the road 
operated by private parties, and no private parties had even sug- 
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gested any desire or willingness to undertake it. The time too 
was unpropitious for inviting private attention to the enterprise. 
It was in 1862 when gold and prices were whirling upward 
every day—when taxes were rapidly growing to enormous pro- 
portions—when the future existence of the nation was trem- 
bling in the balance, and in case of separation the division line 
across the continent was uncertain. Millions of money must 
be risked on chances like these to construct a road of 1,500 
miles in length across an unknown wilderness, overrun by hos- 
tile savages, destitute of stone, of timber, of water even, and of 
supplies of every kind. Unknown years must be expended in 
the mere work of construction, and it was believed that under 
the most favorable circumstances many more must elapse before 
the business of the road would pay even its running expenses. 
Not a very brilliant prospectus this to set before the capitalists 
whose aid was wanted for the work ! 

Nevertheless Congress determined to make the attempt, and 
by the act of July 1, 1862, created a corporation under the 
name of the Union Pacific Railway Company, to construct a 
railroad and telegraph to the Pacific coast. 

It is a striking illustration of the absence of any private con- 
fidence or interest in the work, that the corporation was char- 
tered before the corporators were selected. After the terms of 
the charter were settled, the names of 150 persons were sug- 
gested at random in Congress by States, without previous 
notice to such persons, or any assurance that the nominees 
would accept the position. The corporators were selected 
with reference to known capital, ability, and enterprise, and 
provision was made for calling the first meeting at Chicago. 
By the terms of the act the capital of the corporation was 
fixed at $100,000,000, but it might commence business when 
$2,000,000 were subscribed, and $200,000 paid in. To aid 
in the construction of the road and telegraph, a subsidy of 
government bonds was voted to the company, to be issued as 
each forty miles of road was completed, at the rate of $16,000 
per mile from the Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains, 
$32,000 per mile from that point to the Sierra Madre, and 
$48,000 per mile in the most difficult part of the way beyond. 
Besides this a land grant was given of ten alternate sections of 
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640 acres each per mile. The government bonds were, how- 
ever, to constitute a first mortgage on the road, and to be 
repaid with interest at maturity, i. e., in thirty years, 

The first meeting of the corporation was held in the fall of 
1862. Of the one hundred and fifty corporators named a con- 
siderable proportion declined to act, fearing to embark in the 
enterprise. From those who did accept, the necessary subscrip- 
tion of two millions, and the payment of ten per cent. thereon, 
was not obtained until October, 1863, and only with great exer- 
tion and difficulty. The construction of the road had not then 
been commenced, and the prospect was far from encouraging. 
During 1863 the war had grown in dimensions, and the politi- 
cal situation was still extremely critical. Gold and_ prices 
had reached a fabulous figure. The army bad drawn off labor- 
ers until there were not enough left to. till the fields. The 
financial sky was troubled and gloomy, and capitalists were 
more unwilling than even in 1862 to make large contracts and 
great expenditures with reference to distant and uncertain 
returns. Early in the session of 1863-4, the Special Committee 
on the Pacific Railroads informed the House of Representatives 
that after full and careful inquiry during the recess, they were 
convinced that the necessary capital to build the road could 
not be had without a greater assistance from the Government 
than was granted by the act of 1862, and unanimously reported 
a bill for that. purpose, which passed with little opposition, 
and is now known as the ect of 1864. By this act the gov- 
ernment bonds were made a second mortgage on the road 
and telegraph line, instead of a first mortgage, as before, and 
the corporation was authorized to issue its own first mort- 
gage bonds to an equal amount—the land grant was also 
doubled, by giving twenty alternate sections 12,800 acres 
instead of ten per mile of road. An examination of the 
debates over this measure shows strongly the great anxiety 
of Congress to secure the building of the road and its, fear 
that after all the enterprise would fail.. Mr. Wilson (afterwards 
Vice-President) was “ready to vote fifty millions or one hun- 
dred millions out and out,” if that would ensure its construc- 
tion. Mr. Washburn, who opposed the grant (and others on 
the same side), did so on the ground that the corporation would 
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pocket all the money it could get, and never complete the 
work. President Lincoln, in private conversations with mem- 
bers of Congress, declared that if it was left to him he would 
give the government bonds outright and a great deal more. 
On all sides it was agreed that the work was one of the highest 
importance to the country and the ©. -ernment, but that its 
construction was doubtful, and its success as a profitable pecu- 
niary enterprise not to be expected. 

As this act of 1864, enlarging the original government grants 
to the roads has been again and again referred to in public 
debates and writings, as “unparalleled in the history of legis- 
lation” in the way of generous and lavish gifts to a private 
enterprise, it will be well to inspect it for a moment before pro- 
ceeding farther. If it was regarded at the time as a bonanza 
of wealth to the corporation, it is singular, to say the least, 
that for nearly three years after the passage of the act, all the 
prominent capitalists of the country and thousands of others 
were besieged in vain to take stock in the enterprise. Possi- 
bly this may not appear so singular after examination of the 
act. 

The grants from the Government (besides the right of way) 
were of two kinds; government thirty-year bonds and alter- 
nate sections of land. The government bonds were well under- 
stood to be entirely insufficient to build the road and telegraph, 
as is shown by the authority given to the corporation to issue 
its own first mortgage bonds to an equal amount, and the obli- 
gation imposed upon it to subscribe and pay for stock enough 
to complete the work. Owing to the exceptional circumstances 
already referred to, the cost of the work was expected to be 
enormously greater than of ordinary roads in ordinary times, 
and nobody could predict how much. The government bonds 
too being currency bonds, must be sold at a great depreciation, 
so that the cash realized would be much less than their face, 
while they must be paid in thirty years, principal and interest, 
at their face value. As the construction of the work was 
expected to take from ten to twelve years (twelve years was the 
time allowed), there would remain after the road was in opera- 
tion only about twenty years to earn the sixty or seventy mil- 
lions, more or less, which would be needed to take up the first 
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mortgage and government bonds, besides paying the annual 
interest of two or three millions or more on the funded debt. 
As it was doubtful whether the road would even pay operating 
expenses, where was the inducement to subscribe for the stock ? 
Not in the land grant, for although some of the land was 
known to be good and likely to be marketable after the road 
was opened, yet there were also vast regions of alkali deserts 
and mountain ranges, where it was utterly worthless, and what 
proportion the good land bore to the bad no one knew. More- 
over the lands could not be held for a future rise in value, for 
by the terms of the grant, in three years after the road was com- 
pleted, all lands not sold or disposed of, were to be subject to 
preémption at $1.25 per acre. Besides these drawbacks to the 
offers held out by the Government for stock subscriptions, there 
were conditions imposed that were not to be disregarded. The 
act required that the railroad should be constructed in all 
respects as a first-class road, with all necessary drains, culverts, 
viaducts, crossings, sidings, bridges, turnouts, watering places, 
depots, equipments, furniture, and all other appurtenances, the 
rails and all other iron used in its construction and equipment 
to be American manufacture, of the best quality. It provided 
that the road should be built in sections of twenty miles eack, 
and that each section should be approved by three govern. 
ment commissioners, before the bonds for it should be issued, 
or the land patents be given. T'welve years and no more were 
allowed for the completion of the road and telegraph, and: in 
case of failure even for a day, beyond that peried. the whole 
vast property, with all its rights and franchises, and estate uf 
every name and nature was to be forfeited to the Government. 
For unreasonable delay in the work its income could be confis- 
cated. One-half of the Government dues for transportation 
services was to be retained annually by the Government, and 
five per cent. of the whole net earnings of the road was to be 
annually paid over to it in addition. In case dividends of ten 
per cent. on the stock should ever be reached, Congress reserved 
the right to interfere with the rates of freight and fare. And 
finally, if the corporation should fail to pay to the Government 
at the maturity of its thirty-year bonds (that is to say, as we 
have already seen, in some twenty years after the opening of 
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the road), the whole amount then due on the government bonds, 
principal and interest, then also the road, with all its property 
and privileges, by such default was to become the property of 
the United States, and was to be taken possession of at once 
by the Secretary of the Treasury ; supposing, indeed, that it 
had not already been appropriated by its first mortgage bond- 
holders, which seemed extremely probable. 

In estimating the liberality and generosity of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, in its grants to the road, it is not to be over- 
looked that it was expecting to receive for them tenfold more 
than their value, and was also securirg itself, to no insignifi- 
cant extent, against even a pecuniary loss. The road, if built, 
would be of infinitely more value to the Government than the 
grants, even if it never repaid a dollar. But the enhanced val- 
uation of the government lands and its saving in cost of trans- 
portation, were sure, of themselves, to indemnify it, and there 
was its second mortgage lien besides. It could not possibly 
lose, therefore, and must inevitably be an enormous gainer by 
the construction of the road, while the stockholders, who had 
only pecuniary profits to entice them, would run enormous 
risks of losing every penny of their investment. 

The changes made in the charter by the act of 1864 never- 
theless inspired confidence in some of the stockholders already 
secured, notwithstanding the risks incurred, to go on with the 
work. The great majority, however, stil] feared to venture. 
It was owing largely, if not mainly, to the courage, energy, and 
persistence of two individuals,* at this time and for months 
afterward that the work went on. From three to four millions 
cash was needed to meet the expenses of preliminary surveys, 
organizing and commencing the work, and to raise this sum 
and to carry on the construction these persons with others put 
forth the most arduous efforts, pledging their own credit to its 
utmost and appealing to more prudent capitalists, mostly in 
vain. Up to the end of 1864 very little progress had been 
made, and the enterprise seemed in danger of abandonment. 
Many subscribers to the stock refused payment of the second 
installment. More efforts were put forth to bring in capitalists 
in New York and elsewhere in vain. In 1865 the Credit 


*T. C. Durant and C. 8. Bushnell. 
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Mobiier was organized and some new parties were brought in, 
and by “superhuman efforts” of all the parties in interest 
enough more money was raised to carry on the work to the 
end of 1866. At that time the road had been built from 
Omaha to the 100th meridian, 240 miles. The work had been 
so far carried on with great difficulty and at a heavy loss not- 
withstanding the government subsidies. The public confidence 
in the enterprise was so small that the company had not been 
able to sell a dollar of its first mortgage bonds up to 1867. 
The funds had again given out and the stockholders were dis- 
couraged. Again a desperate effort was put forth to get new 
subscribers; not to the Union Pacific Company directly, but 
indirectly through subscription to the Credit Mobilier (which 
held the contract of construction), the stock of which. was 
offered to every one who was thought hkely to take it at almost 
any price from ninety up to par. In this way funds enough 
were obtained in 1867 to carry the work along. During: this 
year 245 miles were built, and now came a great and sudden 
turn of affairs—a new route bad been found over the Black 
Hills where the hardest part of the work had been expected, 
and for which the largest appropriations had been made. By 
the new route the road could be built over the mountains at a 
cost no greater than over the plains, and now it began to be 
evident that the profits on this part of the work would be large. 
Henceforth there was no difficulty about money and the con- 
struction went on with abundant means and ata rapid rate. In 
the mean time the Central Pacific Company, aided by a special 
subsidy of over a million of dollars from the State of Cali- 
fornia and the newly applied Chinese labor, was pushing 
rapidly forward from the western end, and now began a rivalry 
between the two companies, each striving to obtain the greatest 
length of line, and their emulation and marvellous. activity 
attracted the attention of the whole world. The cost of this 
rapid construction was enormous, and it was embarrassed 
besides by the special difficulties which attended nearly the 
whole building of the roads. Hostile Indians had to be fought 
off without the aid of troops. Every pound of corn, hay and 
grain had to be carried from 100 to 600 miles. Even the 
drinking water and the water for making steam had to be 
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transported. Wood cost $26 per cord. Iron rails $160 per 
ton. Ties from $2 to $5 a piece. Locomotives (costing now 
$7,000) cost $35,000. Such had been the prices even when 
their bonds were selling with difficulty at from 60 to 80 per 
cent. and gold was at'222. But these extravagant burdens 
(arising from the haste to complete the work) had their com- 
pensation. By that haste the time of construction was shortened 
seven years, so that instead of opening the roads for transporta- 
tion in July, 1876, they were actually opened May 9, 1869. 
This great saving of time reduced the interest account on their 
funded indebtedness. Had the whole twelve years been taken 
the companies would have been ruined by the burden of their 
interest. Had not the new route over the Black Hills been 
unexpectedly discovered the Union Pacific Company would 
have been bankrupt long before the work was completed, and, 
but for the unexpected resource of Chinese cheap labor, a simi- 
lar disaster would have overtaken the Central Pacific at the 
other end of the route. By such narrow chances, for which 
they were in no way indebted to the Government, did these 
corporations save their investments from ruin and their property 
from forfeiture and confiscation. 

During the construction of the roads the relations of the 
companies with the Government and its agents were for the 
most part harmonious; nevertheless the Union Pacific Com- 
pany complained of an act of Congress passed in 1866, in the 
midst of their embarrassments, which very seriously impaired 
their prospects for business, and created a formidable com- 
petitor in a rival and parallel road. 

By the acts of 1862 and 1864 there was chartered as the 
southerly feeder of the Union Pacific Road, a railroad under 
the name of the Union Pacific Railroad Eastern Division, to 
start from Kansas City and to run northwestwardly some 270 
miles, until it united with the Union Pacific Road at the 100th 
meridian. The same subsidies in lands and bonds were 
allowed to this feeder as to the main line. The construction 
of this road was commenced by a separate company ; which, 
however, soon determined to abandon the original route as a 
Union Pacific feeder and to run their road westwardly parallel 
with the Union Pacific Koad to Denver, a distance of 688 miles. 
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In 1866 they succeeded, against the remonstrances of the Union 
Pacific Company, in obtaining the sanction of Congress to this 
diversion and took the new name of the Kansas Pacific Road. 
The Union Pacific Company protested that this Congressional 
charter to a rival road was ill-timed and not in good faith to 
their interests, and that it would cause a loss to themselves of a 
million of dollars a year, and such has proved to be the case. 
In this Kansas Pacific Road the Government invested over six 
millions of government bonds and six million acres of land. 
The whole road cost about thirty-four millions of dollars. It 
has never paid expenses or barely paid them, and in 1878 
owing to the continued refusal of the Government to pay its 
dues for transportation the company defaulted its interest. It 
finally went into the hands of a receiver in November, 1876, 
and will doubtless be foreclosed by the first mortgage bond- 
holders. Thus the act of Congress in setting up this rival 
road while it diminished the ability of the Union Pacific to 
repay the government interest and advances by a million of 
dollars a year, resulted in a bankrupt company and the entire 
loss to the Government of ten or twelve millions in bonds and 
lands, besides creating sources of controversy and vexation, to 
be referred to hereafter. 

In 1869, as the roads approached completion and it was 
known that large profits were being realized, blackmail politi- 
cians and officials began to swarm around them and to levy 
their various forms of tribute, and among these gentry appeared 
an occasional government commissioner, whose duty it was to 
inspect and report upon each section of completed road before 
the government subsidies on that section could be realized. 
Shortly before Jan. 1, 1869, when eighty miles had been com- 
pleted, and some two and a half millions of government bonds 
were earned and needed to meet the coming January interest, 
one of these government commissioners refused to make any 
report until he was paid $25,000 in cash. The exigency was 
pressing—the subsidy must be had or the interest defaulted, 
and the general superintendent at Omaha actually paid the 
money, without consulting the directors, who subsequently dis- 
approved the act and for a time held him responsible for the 
amount. Another government commissioner demanded $50,000 
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for accepting a portion of the road, and threatened that if it 
were not paid “he would give them hell in his report ”—a 
threat which ten years ago was considered serious) The money 
was not paid, and the commissioner fully justified his threat. 
In an elaborate report, which was published in all the news- 
papers of the country, he denounced the Union Pacific road as 
a fraud andasham. With that amiable tendency to believe 
evil reports which characterizes human nature, these statements 
were everywhere accepted as truth, and for a year or more after 
the opening of the road the country rang with charges that the 
Union Pacific road was a fraud on the Government and the 
public. That it was unsafe for travel, that its bridges were 
flimsy, that its cottonwood ties were already giving out, its log 
culverts falling in, its embankments rapidly washing away, 
and that for the purpose of increasing the amount of the gov- 
ernment subsidies wide detours and frequent curves had been 
fraudulently introduced. A great part of the odium and ill 
repute which has clung to the Union Pacific Road to this day, 
had its origin in these assertions, constantly made and widely 
believed. So much impression was created by them that the 
Government delayed its final acceptance of the roads and with- 
held the patents for about three-fourths of the land grants. 
Congress took action in the matter and a special commission, 
with Hon. Benj. F. Wade at its head, was appointed to make a 
thorough examination of the roads throughout their entire 
length and report on their condition. The examination was 
carefully made during the year 1870, and the report was a com- 
plete vindication of the companies in all substantial particulars. 
Very few deficiencies were found in the condition of the roads 
as first-class structures. A few short curves were recommended 
to be straightened; in one or two gorges crossed by trestle 
embankments were advised, and some other minor details were 
suggested. It was stated, however, in the report, that most of 
the changes recommended had been originally contemplated by 
the company and only deferred till the completion of the road, 
and that some were already in progress’ As travelers have 
sometimes remarked upon the occasional curves in the Union 
Pacific road where it might have seemingly been. shortened 
to advantage by cuts, it may be added that in many places 
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where cuts were made in the original construction of the road, 
they have since been filled up and curves over open ground 
introduced, experience having shown that in winter such exca- 
vations fill up with frozen snow and become impassable. 

The Government required these changes to be made before 
it would accept the road as a completed road and issue patents 
for the lands) The changes were made, but the final accept- 
ance was still postponed. The Government required a higher 
standard for a first-class road than the companies acknowl- 
edged, and several successive commissions were appointed to 
establish the proper standard. Finally, in November, 1874, 
the last commission reported that the roads were fully up to 
the proper standard of a first-class road. President Grant 
accepted the report and thus at last the Government recognized 
and accepted the road as complete, according to the require- 
ments of its charter. Subsequently, in 1875, a ramor found 
currency that the Pacific Railroads had been fraudulently over- 
measured by the companies, and that bonds had been drawn 
from the government for miles of road that never were built. 
The companies were not public favorites at the time, and an 
act was speedily passed by Congress for the re-measurement of 
the roads, with an appropriation of $10,000 for the purpose. 
The re-measurement was carefully made by army officers, and 
a mistake of two or three miles was discovered, but it was a 
mistake of under measurement, and the net result to the Govern- 
ment was the $10,000 expense of re-measuring, and an addi- 
tional indebtedness to the Union Pacific Road of over $100,000 
in subsidy bonds and the corresponding land grant besides. 

From the day the roads were opened for travel (in May, 
1869), they have fully justified the report of Mr. Wade's com- 
mittee that they were built and equipped in all respects as 
first-class roads. Their operation, notwithstanding the special 
difficulties arising from snow both on the mountains and on 
the plains, has been regular and almost uninterrupted. There 
has been a remarkable freedom from accidents of every kind, 
and especially such as result from careless or fraudulent con- 
struction. The benefits which they have conferred upon com- 
merce, industry, and the traveling public have been of course 
almost unparalleled in the history of public works, but 
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scarcely greater than the immense and immediate advantages, 
political and pecuniary, which have been derived from them by 
the Government. 

The whole Pacific slope, a vast and almost independent 
empire, was at once thoroughly absorbed into our federal sys- 
tem, and the commerce and control of the Pacific ocean was 
made secure. A great tide of migration to the territories along 
their line brought the government lands at once into market. 
Mining towns, counties and States sprang into existence 
among the mountains which, when the road was chartered, 
were an unexplored region of mystery, and began like so 
many inexhaustible fountains to pour forth those streams of 
wealth which have since revolutionized values and made ninety 
cents worth a hundred. Indian wars, before so troublesome and 
expensive, were ended in that portion of our territory forever. 
The Mormon problem was solved and all farther political 
danger from that source averted. In fact it is impossible 
even to enumerate the beneficent results to our political 
system which have ensued within these past nine years from 
the completion of the Pacific Roads. There is no sane man 
who would for an instant consider that two hundred or five 
hundred millions of dollars would compensate the Government 
for the loss of those roads to-day. Not one who would not 
heartily endorse as wise and sound the words of Henry Wilson 
in 1862: “If I could get the road by voting fifty millions or one 
hundred millions to it as a gift, I would do it most cheerfully 
and consider that I was doing a great thing for my country.” 

From 1869 through 1870 the business of the roads, though 
gradually improving, was not sufficient to show that their ulti- 
mate success as a pecuniary investment was certain. The 
Union Pacific bonds were selling below par, and its stock 
at from twenty-five to thirty. The amount that it was 
entitled to receive from the Government for transportation 
services (which by the terms of the charter was one-half of the 
whole amount earned, the other half being retained by the Gov- 
ernment) was very important to it as affording the means of 
meeting its quarterly interest. Just at this critical time (in 
November, 1870) the Secretary of the Treasury announced to the 
companies that thenceforward the Government would retain the 
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whole amount of its transportation dues instead of paying over 
one-half as had been regularly done theretofore. The Secretary 
based this determination on a legal construction of the charter, 
approved by the Attorney-General, but then for the first time 
suggested, and which he arrived at by comparing the act of 
1862 with that of 1864. The act of 1862 provided that “all 
compensation for services rendered to the Government shall be 
applied to the payment of the government bonds and interest 
until the whole amount is fully paid.” The act of 1864 
amended this provision by enacting “that on/y one-half of the 
compensation earned by services to the Government shall be 
required to be applied to the payment of the bonds issued by 
the Government in aid of the construction of the road.” From 
1864 down to September, 1870, no one had doubted that the 
amendment was co-extensive with the clause amended, and the 
uniform practice of the Secretary of the Treasury had been to 
pay over to the roads in cash, one-half of the amounts due 
them for government service, retaining the balance in the 
Treasury. By the new interpretation, however, one-half was 
to be retained under the act of 1864 for payment of the donds, 
and the other half by the act of 1862 for payment of the inter- 
est. When this decision was made public, fortified by the 
opinion of Mr. Akerman, the Attorney-General, the effect was 
most disastrous to the Union Pacific securities. The first 
mortgage bonds fell from 95 to 70, land grant bonds from 
81 to 50, income bonds from 82 to 35, and the stock from 
25 to 9. The matter was brought at once before Congress, and 
the Senate Judiciary Committee (of which Mr. Thurman was 
then a member) unanimously reported that the action of the 
Secretary was in violation of the contract on the part of the 
Government. In March, 1871, Congress directed the Secretary 
of the Treasury, “in accordance with the act of 1864, to pay 
over in money to the Pacific Railroad Companies one-half of 
the compensation provided by law for such services heretofore 
or hereafter rendered.” 

Subsequently, in 1873, under the influence of the Credit 
Mobilier excitement, Congress set aside its own deliberate con- 
struction of this clause and directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to withhold all payments for government transporta- 
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tion to the amount of the interest on the government bonds; 
providing, however, that the companies might bring suit in 
the Court of Claims to recover the price of such freight and 
transportation, under their charter, with the right for either 
party to appeal to the Supreme Court. In pursuance of this 
legislation the government payments were again withheld and 
the Union Pacifie Company brought their suit in the Court of 
Claims. The case was fully argued and the Court pronounced 
its decision unequivocally in favor of the company with judg- 
ment for $512,632.50. From this decision the Government 
appealed to the Supreme Court, which sustained the Court of 
Claims by a final judgment in October, 1875. In their 
opinions rendered in this case, both Courts comment with 
some severity upon the position of the Government as un- 
reasonable and unjust. The Court of Claims says: “In con- 
templation of law, the wrong ard injury of which the Govern- 
ment complains are entirely of its own choosing. * * * If 
an ordinary party were to come into another Court with such a 
complaint he would be told, “ Either you have wilfully with- 
held this employment from the other contractor, or you have 
been unable to furnish it to him. If the former supposition is 
the fact, then the fault is your own, and you cannot ascribe 
wrong to one, who, you confess, has always been willing to 
repay you in the manner your agreement prescribes: If the 
latter is the fact then because the sources of payment which 
you provided disappoint you and because the payment in kind 
which you elected to take gives you more of the transportation 
service than you really require, you are trying to shift your 
loss to other shoulders than your own.” The Supreme Court 
uses language not less emphatic. After recounting the great 
necessity to the Government that the roads should be con- 
structed and its anxious but barely sufficient offers and pledges 
as inducements to enlist private capital and enterprise, and the 
enormous hazards assumed by those who built the roads, 
they add: “Of necessity there were risks to be taken in aid- 
ing with money or bonds an enterprise unparalleled in the his- 
tory of any free people, which if completed at all would require, 
as was supposed, twelve years in which to do it. But these 
risks were common to both parties, and Congress was obliged 
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to assume its share and advance the bonds or abandon the 
enterprise. If the road were a success, in addition to the bene- 
fit it would be to the United States, the corporation would be 
in a situation to repay advances for interest and pay the princi- 
pal when due. If on the contrary the investment proved to be 
a failure, subjecting the private persons who embarked their 
capital in it to a total loss, there was left for the Government 
the entire property of the corporation of which immediate 
possession could be taken on a declaration of forfeiture.” The 
Court then, after a full examination of the Government’s claim, 
declare it inconsistent with its agreement and obligations under 
the acts of 1862 and 1864, and add that the companies “could 
not in the nature of things have accepted those acts with the 
understanding that any such effect should be given them.” 
They, therefore, unanimously affirmed the decision of the Court 
of Claims and rendered judgment in favor of the corporations 
for the full amount demanded. (United States vs. U. P. R. R. 
Co., 1 Otto R. 72.) 

Notwithstanding these judicial decisions the payment of one 
half of the government dues has never been resumed. During 
the pendency of the litigation another question had arisen rela- 
tive to the obligations of the companies under another clause 
of their charter to pay over annually to the Government “five 
per cent. of their net earnings,” to be applied on the government 
bonds. Prior to 18738, inasmuch as the roads had barely earned 
their operating expenses and the interest on their funded debts, 
it was not claimed that they had made any “net earnings” 
within the terms of this requirement. After that period, how- 
ever, the Government set up anew construction of the phrase, 
insisting that by “ net earnings” was intended all income above 
operating expenses without regard to interest or other obligations, 
and that as the roads had failed to account to the Government 
on this principle they were in arrears to an amount much 
greater than the retained transportation dues, and under this 
new claim has continued to hold back the latter to the present 
time. 

This continued retention of government dues has applied not 
only to the Union Pacific and Central roads, but to all the 
other roads which were aided by the Acts of 1862 and 1864, 
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and originally designed to be feeders of the main line, viz: the 
Kansas Pacific, the Sioux City and Pacific, and the Central 
Branch Union Pacific, none of which have ever made any 
net earnings except under the above construction. The effect 
of this continued retention has been fatal to at least one of 
these companies, the Kansas Pacific, which as already stated, 
has in consequence been forced into the hands of a receiver. 
The other roads named have also been seriously crippled by 
the same cause, and should they follow the fate of the Kansas 
Pacific, the Government as second mortgagee ia ail of them, 
will lose its entire investment, amounting to many millions in 
bonds and land grants. 

The great Credit Mobilier excitement arose during the ses- 
sion of Congress in the years 1872-3, and originated in some 
imputations respecting Mr. Blaine, then Speaker, which first 
appeared in the newspapers of the day, and afterwards were 
referred to on the floor of the House. The intimation was that 
he had received stock in the Credit Mobilier and the Union 
Pacific companies, while a member of Congress, as a gift, in 
order to influence his votes with reference to the roads. Mr. 
Blaine called the matter up and demanded that the charges be 
investigated. Other members of Congress were implicated in 
the same charges and by general consent committees were 
appointed to inquire into these matters as well as the whole 
history of the Credit Mobilier and its relations to the Union 
Pacific Company. By these committees testimony was taken 
in relation to every matter directly or remotely bearing on the 
subject. A Presidential contest had just occurred, and the 
excitement, intensified by political feeling, was fanned to a 
frenzy which filled the country. In such a period there was 
little chance for a candid and rational consideration of the 
facts ascertained or the questions involved. When once a cry 
of “ fraud, bribery, and corruption” has been fully raised it 
generally bears down all remonstrance; not to denounce is 
a proof of complicity or a perverted moral sense, and it is as 
useless to appeal to actual facts as it was for Galileo to reason 
with the Holy Inquisition. It would be hard to find a better 
illustration of this truth than the congressional debates over 
these investigations, and the public sentiment during the past 
five years with regard to the Credit Mobilier. 
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Nothing is more fully and generally believed at this day 
than that the Credit Mobilier was an organized robbery whose 
victims were the stockholders of the Union Pacific Company 
and the Government. That it was composed of a ring of 
Directors and other managers of the Union Pacific Company, 
who voted extravagant contracts to themselves in fraud of the 
other stockholders whose interests they represented and were 
bound to protect, aud thus absorbed as members of the 
Credit Mobilier, the profits which ought rightfully to have gone 
into the pockets of their Union Pacific associates. That this 
same ring also cheated the Government by making the road 
under cover of these fraudulent contracts appear to cost vastly 
more than they were entitled to receive, and thus robbed both 
the Union Pacific Company and the Government of enormous 
sums of money. The imputed crime of attempting to bribe 
members of Congress is also attached in the common mind as 
a stigma to the Credit Mobilier; although the Company was 
in no way identified with the acts referred to. We are undera 
strong temptation to review this subject by itself, in the light 
of the subsequent judicial decision to which we shall hereafter 
refer and which has overthrown a principal ground for the 
imputation of a corrupt motive in those transactions. We 
would like to discuss the dangerous stretch of prerogative by 
which the House of Representatives assumed jurisdiction over 
acts of members committed four years before they were elected, 
and imposed punishment therefor in a vote of “absolute con- 
demnation.” It would be interesting to consider the moral 
force of such a condemnation for the crime of inducing other 
members of Congress to invest in the stock of an open cor- 
poration, by Honorable Representatives who had secured their 
elections by trades and bargains if nothing worse, and whose 
pockets were stuffed with railroad passes and promised commis- 
sions for political supporters. Had there been as much com- 
punction about “casting the first stone” as there was in a 
somewhat similar case mentioned in Scripture there would have 
been few indeed to answer to the call of yeas and nays when 
the vote of censure was reached. But these themes are foreign 
to our present purpose which is merely to consider the Credit 
Mobilier as an organization connected with the Union Pacific 
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Railroad Company and to explain those relations alone. Yet we 
will express a confidence in passing, whatever odium may attach 
to the declaration, that time will bring a more dispassionate 
revision of the facts referred to, and a more just and generous 
estimate of the acts and motives of the principal actor in them 
than they have yet received. 

Under the charter of the Union Pacific Company as contained 
in the Act of 1862, its capital stock was fixed at one hundred 
millions of dollars. The company might organize, however, and 
commence business as soon as $2,000,000 should be subscribed, 
and $200,000 paid in. As has been already stated, it was not 
found easy to obtain this preliminary subscription. In October, 
18638, barely the necessary number of shares had been sub- 
scribed and there was no prospect of any considerable increase. 
If the enterprise was undertaken and carried forward at all then, 
it must be by a few bold and resolute pioneers who should 
invest every dollar of their own, and all that they could borrow 
in the work, and settle at their own risk the question of profit 
or loss) The Act of 1864 required that the books of the 
Company should be kept open, until the whole amount of 
$100,000,000 should be subscribed, and this provision operated 
to destroy all the inducements offered by the charter to parties 
who should build the road. It was in vain to beg capitalists 
to take all the risks and burdens of the work by urging the 
profits that would probably be made. The answer was that if 
the attempt should fail the whole investment would be forfeited, 
and if any profits should accrue, all these would go into the 
corporation treasury, and could be shared in by any body and 
every body who might come in afterwards and subscribe to the 
stock. Obviously this was unjust and could not have been the 
intention of Congress. The design was that those who took the 
risks of furnishing the road should reap the profits if any were 
made. It was in order to meet this difficulty and to secure this 
object that the Credit Mobilier was availed of. This was simply 
a new corporation formed of the then stockholders of the Union 
Pacific Company and of all others who should aid in construct- 
ing the road. There was no ring, no inside manipulations, no 
exclusive contracts, or privileges, or profits. Every stockholder 
in the Union Pacific Company took stock in like proportion in 
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the Credit Mobilier, and those who declined were bought out. It 
was a fundamental rule and principle of action that there should 
be no Union Pacific stockholders outside of the Credit Mobilier, 
so that each and all might take their due share in the burdens 
and receive their due proportion of the benefits. Upon whom 
then was the alleged fraud in this arrangement perpetrated ? 
Not upon the Union Pacific stockholders, for the arrangement 
was with themselves and for their mutual protection and ad- 
vantage. More for protection certainly than advantage in 1864, 
for the profits to be derived from the building of the road were 
then so dubious that subscriptions to the Credit Mobilier stock 
were obtained with the greatest difficulty, and even in the 
Spring of 1867, when it became necessary to add 50 per cent. to 
its capital, many of the old stockholders declined to subscribe 
farther, although a bonus was offered of first mortgage Union 
Pacific bonds equal to the ainmount of each stock subscription. 
So doubtful even then were the prospects of the enterprise and 
so low the value of the best Union Pacific securities! 

The Committees of the House of Representatives which had 
charge of investigating the history of the Credit Mobilier Com- 
pany and its relations to the Union Pacific, denounced it as 
ascheme for defrauding the Government on the ground that 
the contracts with the Credit Mobilier covered the whole amount 
of the government subsidy, while only a part was actually 
needed to build the road. They insisted that these grants of 
bonds and lands to the Union Pacific Company were in trust 
merely to use only so much of them as might be actually re- 
quired. The Wilson Committee say: ‘The Committee cannot 
doubt that the proceeds. of these lands and bonds as well as of 
the first mortgage bonds which the Government has provided to 
secure by a lien prior to its own, are held as an express trust 
by this company and applicable alone to said declared purposes 
of the acts [viz: to aid in the construction of a railroad, &c.] 
Any distribution of the proceeds of either of these funds, as 
profits or dividends to stockholders is illegal as violative of 
the declared purposes of the trust,” &. And this in face of 
the fact that the act of 1862 provides for the preémption of 
lands not sold within three years after the completion of the road ! 
The same Committee in their report speak of the “bounty of 
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the Government” and “the munificent grant of lands and loan 
of government credit to the road,” terms which are strangely 
applied if the Government intended that the builders of the road 
should receive from it as a oan bonds worth only 74 or 75 in 
the market to be repaid in full at maturity, and should add 
enough of their own money to meet the cost of building the 
road without profit, and in case of any default should forfeit 
their whole investment. Nevertheless in the full possession of 
this idea, an act recommended by the Committee was imme- 
diately passed, directing the Attorney General “to commence 
a suit against the Union Pacific Company, and against every 
person who might have wrongfully and unlawfully received as 
dividends or profits, under contracts for constructing the road, 
bonds, money, or lands which ought to be accounted for either 
to the railroad corporation, or to the United States, and to 
compel the restoration of such property or its value, to the 
railroad company, or to the United States, whichever might be 
equitably entitled thereto.” 

The suits were brought by the Attorney-General as directed, 
in the U. S. Circuit Court for the District of Connecticut, in Sep- 
tember, 1873—a most remarkable litigation in its character ; one 
hundred and seventy-one different actions against as many dif- 
ferent defendants, some of them dead, some of them executors 
or administrators, and others heirs of such deceased defendants, 
very many of them purchasers of Union Pacific securities in the 
market, and never connected with the Credit Mobilier,—these 
defendants being scattered all over the country from Maine to 
California, and each being required to appear in Connecticut 
and answer, or suffer a judgment by default, which might 
be pecuniary ruin. Very many failed to appear. By some 
of the leading defendants, including the Union Pacific R. R. 
Co., answers were put in the nature of a demurrer denying the 
legality of the proceeding on various grounds, and especially 
denying the doctrine on which it was based, viz: that the gov- 
ernment grants of lands and bonds to aid in the construction 
of the roads were trust funds in any sense, but insisting that 
they were subsidies received on no other trust or condition 
than merely to build the road with them in the manner specified 
in its charter. The case was fully argued on both sides and the 
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decision of the court (Judges Hunt and Shipman presiding) was 
adverse to all the positions of theGovernment. As to the claim 
that the government grants were trust property, the court was 
very full and explicit, and used the following language: “In 
the sense that all men are bound to deal honestly and justly 
in the discharge of their duties, and that whoever receives 
benefits or advantages from the public which are expected or 
intended to produce an advantage to some portion of the 
people of the country, assumes a trust to effect that advan- 
tage, the plaintiffs’ claim is true. It is not, however, accurate 
in a legal sense to say of a bank incorporated for banking 
purposes, or of an insurance company, or of any similar 
institution, that it is a trustee of the Government to effect 
the desired result; or that its property is impressed with 
a trust for that purpose which can be enforced in the courts. 
Such incorporation is chartered for private benefit as well 
as public advantage and is legally bound to administer its 
affairs for the public advantage only to the extent that it 
does not violate the provisions of its charter or the law of the 
land. With this limitation such corporations are authorized 
to manage their own affairs for their own benefit and such is 
the understanding of the Government which granis a charter, 
and of the individuals who accept it.” “This railroad com- 
pany is not a charitable corporation, nor were the grants for a 
charitable use. The grants of land and the issuing of bonds 
are to be considered as gifts, gratuities, voluntary contributions 
to aid in the construction of works which it was supposed 
would develop the resources of the country, advance its civil- 
ization and improvement, and upon which the mails and muni- 
tions of war could be transported. When given and accepted 
the power of the donor is at an end and the absolute own- 
ership is in the corporations. The position of the Govern- 
ment is that of a donor and not that of a creditor or cestui que 
trust except where such position is distinctly specified.” The 
bill was accordingly dismissed.—(11 Blatchford Rep., 385.) 

By this judicial decision, therefore, it was established after a 
full hearing that the Credit Mobilier was not a fraud upon the 
Government, and that the profits which it made by its appro- 
priation of the government subsidies in full as compensation for 
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building the road were not illegitimate but fully in accord 
with the original purpose of Congress. “It is apparent to the 
most superficial reader of the Statutes,” say the Court, “ that 
the great object of Congress was to bestow advantages and 
from time to time to increase gratuities to a corporation which 
should undertake the completion of a railroad to the Pacific.” 
“No authority is cited to sustain the argument that gifts or 
gratuities to a business corporation are in the nature of a trust 
and I have found none.” And yet it was largely upon this 
assumption that the Poland Committee charged Oakes Ames 
with corruption in selling Credit Mobilier stock to other 
members of Congress, and recommended that he be expelled 
the House. It was upon this assumption that the press, 
the platforms, and the pulpits of the country rang at the 
time with denunciations of the “shameful frauds of that 
corrupt organization,” and it is upon this assumption that even 
to this day the “frauds and robberies of the Credit Mobilier” 
are constantly alluded to as a part of the accepted history 
of the time. So difficult is it for truth and reason to overtake 
and conquer prejudice, and so slow are men to be convinced 
of their mistake in believing that others are not as honest 
as themselves. That errors and acts worse than errors were 
not committed by two or three individuals ir connection with 
the Credit Mobilier, we do not affirm, but we do insist that 
there was nothing in the nature and purposes of the organ- 
ization, or in its relations or transactions with respect to the 
Union Pacific Company or the Government which can justify 
the stigma which has been attached to it. Among its stock- 
holders are found the names of men of the highest character 
as men of honor and financial integrity; names suggestive 
of anything but of rings and combinations to cheat their asso- 
ciates, or to rob the Government, or steal trust funds. And 
since by the solemn judgment of a high judicial tribunal 
selected by the Government itself, the corporation has been 
exonerated from the imputations of robbery and fraud so 
freely cast upon it by the popular cry, would it not be just 
for well-informed and candid men to cease reiterating those 
imputations as if they had been fully sustained ? 

The positions assumed by the Congressional Committees in 
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their reports on the Credit Mobilier contracts and the action of 
Congress thereon are extremely significant, when compared with 
the later Goverment claims and the legislation which we shall 
hereafter consider. In 1873 the complaint was that the Govern- 
ment had been defrauded and subjected to risk and probable 
loss to the amount of those bonds which had been unnecessarily 
called for in the construction of the roads, unless the excess 
thus wrongfully absorbed could be recovered back in an action 
at law. This charge, of course, implies that the government 
had no other security for its loans, or means of obtaining re- 
payment of the principal and interest advanced than those pro- 
vided in the charter of the roads and that these were probably 
inadequate. If, however, the charter could be altered to any 
extent by Congress at its pleasure, it would be easy so to 
change the conditions and terms of the loans, and to insert 
such new and stringent requirements with respect to their re- 
payment, as to make the government absolutely secure. No 
such idea seems to have occurred to any one. The Wilson 
Committee declare that “they have given much consideration 
to the question of remedy.” But they have none to suggest 
except a judicial proceeding to forfeit the charter, or its absolute 
repeal (both of which were in the nature of punishments, not 
security), or a suit to recover back “the trust funds” assumed 
to have been illegally appropriated. The last was the course 
adopted and we have already seen that it failed in the Courts. 
In our next Article we shall review the subsequent enactments 
which sprang from more advanced views of Congress with 
respect to its powers over the contract with the companies, and 
which form a new and remarkable chapter in the annals of 
legislation with respect to government contracts and chartered 
corporate rights. 
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Articte IV.—A DANGEROUS PRINCIPLE IN CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM. 


Ir is the part of the highest wisdom, both in the Church and 
in the State, to guard against the introduction of dangerous 
theories and dangerous procedures. Liberty has been sub- 
verted by the insidious working of apparently harmless prin- 
ciples. And our purpose in this Article is to bring to the 
notice of our churches a dangerous principle, in the form in 
which it has been held, whose perversive elements have but 
recently appeared in the workings of our polity. 

The local churches are but organized manifestations of the 
kingdom of heaven ; for the kingdom is the root out of which 
they come, the foundation on which they rest, and its subjects 
the material of which they are composed. The true starting 
point of church polity is therefore the kingdom of God; but 
Protestants are clearly right in distinguishing between the 
invisible kingdom and the organic manifestations of it. And 
yet the nature of the kingdom determines the controlling ele- 
ments or principles of the polity, and the polity varies according 
to the different views men take of these elements. 

None can be admitted into the kingdom but those who have 
been born again (John iii. 8, 5), the believer, i. e. converted. 
And this fact becomes a principle of church action, and deter- 
mines who should be admitted to church membersbip. For 
the kingdom and its organic manifestations should be made as 
nearly conterminous as possible—not identical as the Roman 
Catholic theory makes them, but conterminous as our polity 
has ever tried to make them. Hence, purity in membership 
is strictly enjoined in the New Testament. This principle of 
purity springs out of the relation existing between every true 
Christian church and the kingdom of heaven. Not every one 
in the churches is in the kingdom ; but every one in the kingdom 
on earth should be in the churches, and none others. The 
power of the keys is given to the churches, to the end that they 
may keep themselves pure. 
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One congregation of saints stands in the same relation to the 
kingdom, as an organized manifestation of it, as any other or 
all the others, just as one man stands in the same relation to 
God as each and every other man. From this relation springs 
logically the independence of the local Church of the control 
of all other churches. This principle is also taught in the New 
Testament. And Archbishop Whately confesses that it was 
the plan of the apostles to establish everywhere independent 
churches. 

One congregation of saints, as each saint himself, is in living 
connection with the one kingdom of God, and consequently with 
al] others. That connection is one of fellowship. They have 
fellowship one with another, because they walk in the light, 
and fellowship strives after union. Hence, as the kingdom is 
one in which all saints and churches are united together, the 
followers of Christ seek to show in some way their spiritual 
unity in visible unions, and to make these unions as compre- 
hensive as the children of God on earth. They have ever been 
impelled to this visible unity by their own spiritual life uniting 
them in one kingdom, by the sacerdotal prayer of their Lord 
and Head, and by the express teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. 

These three principles — purity, independence, unity, or, 
material, method, end—constitute the true doctrine or theory of 
the Christian Church. The first respects the membership of 
the churches; the second determines the relation of church to 
church, and of each church to the whule number of churches: 
and the third expresses the comprehension and limits of fellow- 
ship. The first and the third of these principles are held, or 
may be held, by all church polities in common; for they are 
essentially common factors in all systems of church govern- 
ment. That which fundamentally differentiates one polity from 
another is the second principle above given, or whatever has 
been substituted for it. The principle that stands between the 
material out of which the church is formed and the visible unity 
of that material, as the method of its realization, the mode by 
which the internal fellowship becomes a visible union, is the 
formative or constitutive principle of any polity. That prin- 
ciple secured, its doctrine of the church stands ; that changed, 
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the polity is subverted. The second principle is, therefore, the 
pivot on which all forms of Church government turn. In the 
Congregational doctrine of the church the independence of the 
local body or congregation is the pivotal or constitutive prin- 
ciple. And it alone distinguishes this doctrine from all others, 
it alone must be the controlling power in unifying the several 
congregations, whether in a district, province, nation, or in the 
world. In it alone are our procedures essentially differentiated 
from those of other polities. 

We know that it has been common to speak of another prin- 
ciple as codrdinate with this, and as characteristic of our polity. 
Thus, Dr. Philip Schaff says: “ Anglo-American Congrega- 
tionalism has two tap roots, independency and fellowship, on 
the basis of the Puritan or Calvinistic faith.”"* And Dr. Henry 
M. Dexter says: “The two foci of our ellipse are, on the one 
side, the independence of the local church, and on the other, 
the mutual friendship and helpful co-working of all local 
churches.”"+ But, in point of fact, Congregationalism has but 
one tap root ; and while our ellipse has the sun of independency 
in one of its foci, the other is as empty as the rest of the orbit. 

Turning to other polities we find that “ fellowship,” “ mutual 
friendship and helpful co-working,” are exhibited in them as 
well as in our own, and even toa much greater degree. The 
Presbyterian, the Episcopal, and preéminently the Papal polity, 
secures each for itself a far greater allegiance to its principles 
and interests, a more exclusive fellowship and codperation 
among its members than our free polity has ever attained ; and 
it seems indeed strange that we should ever have claimed as a 
distinctive principle of our polity what is a common factor to 
them all, and to which we have the least claim. For while there 
might be a kingdom of only one subject, there can be no 
church with only one member. There must be at least “ two 
or three.” The kingdom rests on faith, the link that joins the 
saint to Christ; but the church rests on fellowship, on the com- 
munity of faith and love and hope, on that which brings saints 
together in holy worship and sympathetic codperation. The 
kingdom could exist if saints stood apart; but no church can 
exist without fellowship ; and no polity without churches ; for 


* Creeds of Christendom, i. 826. + Congregationalisin (4th ed.) 299. 
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polity is chiefly a mode or method of fellowship between 
churches. Saints will fellowship one another, and their 
churches will be insome sort of codperative union, in virtue of 
their relation to the same indivisible kingdom of God. 
Whether this codperative fellowship shall be free or constrained, 
natural or distorted, depends on another principle altogether, 
on the constitutive principle ; but surely the common factor of 
all polities, that-which is moulded into the Papacy or into the 
Episcopacy or into Presbyterianism or into Congregationalism, 
just as the formative principles of these polities touch it, can- 
not, in any legitimate sense, be claimed as peculiar to any one 
of them. It surely does not distinguish one from another. It 
is in no sense characteristic. 

If it be said that we allow the law or principle of fellowship 
among saints a free and natural expression, while other polities 
introduce some form of authority to regulate and control it, we 
admit the fact; but why do wedoso? It is because the prin- 
ciple of independence forbids the use of authority or force in 
any of its many forms, in restraining, controlling, or determin- 
ing the fellowship of the churches. We lift the hand of 
authority, and the common element of fraternal unity and fel- 
lowship, belonging to the very being of a church, has a free 
expression ; that is all. Hence, whatever is distinctive in our 
polity revolves about the one principle of the independence of 
the local church ; or, to change the figure, the only tap root of 
Congregationalism is independency. 

Arising from this common but erroneous statement of our 
polity, we discover here and there the introduction of a foreign 
element in the line of fellowship into our polity. For if fel- 
lowship be one of “the tap roots” or one of “ the foci ” of our 
system, why should it not make numbers its basis of represen- 
tation? Certainly, on this principle a large church should 
have a greater representation than a small one; and on this 
principle, which we have seen to be erroneous, a new and dan- 
gerous, because foreign, practice has crept into some of our 
representative bodies. It is the apportioning, in part, of rep- 
resentation according tonumbers. This is done in the General 
Associations of California, Colorado, Missouri, and Oregon ; in 
the General Conference of Connecticut, and in the National 
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Council.* The working of this foreign element is best seen in 
the case of Oregon. By the reports for January, 1876, the 
Churches of that State should be classified as follows : Churches 
of one delegate, two; churches of two delegates, two ; churches 
of three delegates, two; churches of four delegates, one; and 
churches of seven delegates, two. If the Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn, were in Oregon, it would be entitled to eighty-five 
delegates, and could control the Association by almost a three- 
fold vote. Under this foreign element equality disappears, and 
the metropolitan churches assume again the rank which they 
occupied among the primitive churches, when their independ- 
ence was lost in the centralization that ended in the Papacy. 
This dangerous and subverting element came in through a 
mistaken notion respecting the proper place of fellowship in 
our polity, and it can maintain its right to be only on the 
ground that representation should be, in part, at least, regulated 
by the number of members which a church may have—a small 
church a less, a large church a greater number of delegates. 
Such is the element of inequality which fellowship as a con- 
trolling principle in our polity logically introduces and main- 
tains. For a church has fellowship according to the quantity 
of its being, and if that quantity be large its representation 
should also be large in all bodies for fellowship. At least it 
should have a greater number of delegates than a small church. 
Granting that fellowship be a peculiar principle in our polity, 
we see no escape from this logic. For a principle without any 
modifying force cannot be called peculiar or distinctive. But, 
on our only distinctive and constitutive principle, each church, 


* We give the parts of their Constitutions which contain this foreign and dan- 


gerous element: 

California allows each church “two delegates, and one additional delegate for 
each fifty members in excess of one hundred ” (Art. II.): Colorado and Missouri, 
“two delegates, and one additional delegate for every twenty members above 
thirty; provided that no church shall have more than six delegates besides its 
pastor ” (Art. II.); Oregon, “one delegate, and one additional delegate for every 
thirty members” (Art. V.IT.) ; Connecticut, “ delegates elected by its constituent 
bodies, in the ratio of one delegate for three hundred church members ; a frac- 
tion of more than one-half being also represented by a delegate” (Art. II.); and 
the National Council, each State organization, ‘one delegate for each ten thous- 
and communicants in their fellowship, and one for a major part thereof” (Art. 
II. 2). 
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in virtue of its being a church, is entitled to the same repre- 
sentation ; for they are essentially equal as one man is equal to 
another man, one citizen to another citizen, one nation to 
another nation. This equality, of one church with another, in 
all that belongs to the essence, the individuality, is a necessary 
corollary from their independence. The local church, as a 
distinct entity, standing to the kingdom of heaven asa true 
manifestation of it, becomes the unit of representation ; and 
these units must be held to be essentially equal une with another, 
or a disastrous blow is struck at the very heart and life of our 
polity. We cannot make one church equal to two, ten, eighty- 
five other churches, without a complete surrender of our doctrine 
of the church. If we regard the whole membership within a 
state or nation as a church, then representation should be ap- 
portioned to the several congregations according to their size; 
but this would be a national church, in theory, against which 
we have always protested. That such a foreign element could 
have crept unobserved into the constitutions of the General 
Conference of Connecticut and the National Council, illustrates 
again the adage that “ eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
In all bodies, whether councils, conferences, or associations, the 
principle which shapes our polity demands that each church 
stands on a perfect footing of equality in representation : and 
where churches are only indirectly represented through some 
delegated body, as is the case with the National Council and 
the Conference of Connecticut, the basis should still be churches 
and not church members. 

There is no ground or inequality in representation, in the 
plea that a large church ought to have greater influence than a 
small one; for, in the nature or things, it will have greater in- 
fluence. No one who has attended our Councils and Confer- 
ences can doubt that our metropolitan churches, with the same 
representation, exert an almost controlling influence in our 
bodies; and what would they not do, if their representation in 
them was proportioned to the number of their members? Nor 
does the fact that most votes passed in our bodies are only declara- 
tive and advisory, justify unequal representation ; for such a vote 
involves the doctrinal and moral standing of each church in 
connection with the body, and one should not have power to 
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jeopardize the many. Indeed, no justification can be found 
for subverting the corner-stone of our polity, unless we wish to 
substitute for it another. 

If the positions here presented are true, then the bodies which 
have admitted this child of the bondwoman into their consti- 
tutions should hasten to cast it out, lest the liberty of the 
churches be lost. And all must emphasize the independence 
of the local churches under Christ, and make this our consti- 
tutive principle the sole criterion by which all sorts of fellow- 
ships and unions are to be tested among our churches. We 
shall thus simplify our polity, and bring it into self-consistency. 
We shall cause its future development to be logical and safe 
for the churches. For our polity has not attained its full devel- 
opment, and we need to see to it that its strivings after com- 
pleteness be logical. 
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Article V.—WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
TRAMPS ? 


WakM weather hascome. The tramp is enjoying his annual 
trip into the country, and the summer riots have begun. 
These three facts, taken together, have caused anxieties in 
many minds usually calm, and directed fresh attention to a 
dangerous element in our society. This element is dangerous, 
but it is not new. It is as old as civilization and has grown 
along with it and partly out of it. Every country of Christen- 
dom has a class which is low socially and morally, preying on 
the better classes. How to deal with this class for the best 
good of humanity has been a leading social problem ever since 
these countries emerged from barbarism, and the problem 
seems harder to.solve now than it did a hundred years ago. 
Then, the theory for its solution was a simple one, it was to 
exterminate it and thus rid the industrious and honest of what 
was a burden. The process failed, for while countless individ- 
uals perished, the class remained. Now we have gone to the 
opposite extreme. We carefully protect its members, feed 
them, devise new methods by which the lives of the old ones 
may be saved and new ones bred, all in the hopes that we may 
educate them out of the class into some one above it. In this 
country we have had great faith, judging from the abundant 
oratory we have heard, in “the educational power of the fran- 
chise.” This new process is now under trial and it is yet too 
early to pronounce it a success. 

In society there is no abrupt break from its bottom to its 
top. From the most helpless pauper, the meanest beggar, the 
most incorrigible thief upwards through every phase of indus- 
try, thrift, and wealth there is no missing link. So although it 
is impossible to define the exact limits of this lower social stra- 
tum yet we can still truthfully speak of it as a class; and in 
this sense there is, in every old community, what may be 
rightfully called a “dangerous class.” It includes a variety of 
phases and characters, but it is everywhere the same in this 
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respect, that it, in some way, lives upon and is supported by 
the better portion of society. As paupers they are fed, 
clothed, and sheltered at the public expense, as beggars or 


tramps they demand to be fed at your door, or as thieves they | 


help themselves to what they are cunning enough to steal or | 


strong enough to take. In various forms this class is always a 
burden on industry and a menace to property. It is either 
parasitic or predatory. Its attitude towards the thriving and 
wealthy is one of hostility, very analogous to that of a hardy, 
prolific, warlike tribe of Indian savages towards a neighboring 
settlement of peaceful, industrious, civilized whites. When 
the Indian tribe feels itself the weaker it cringes and begs, 
stealing a little when it can be done safely, ever ready to sud- 
denly swoop down and destroy, plunder and murder if any 
opportunity occurs, and then to retreat again to its mountain 
holds when the physical power comes to repel it. 

This is more than a mere simile. This “dangerous class” is 
a tribe. It has the origin and natural constitution of a tribe, 
with its own instincts, tastes, traditions, and codes. Its mental 
characteristics are curiously like those of a tribe of savages in 
many respects and its acts as cruel and atrocious, and like 
all tribes it has its foundation in heredity. 

How to deal with this hostile tribe has been an ever-present 
question with all civilized governments, and the modern Chris- 
tian church finds here too its most difficult problem. Chris- 
tianity has proved its power on the better class of society and 
shaped its intelligence, culture, and morals, it has also reclaimed 
and raised some races of savages, but what it can do for the 
general reclamation of these Arabs of the cities and Apaches 
of the country, these savages of our civilization, it has yet to 
show us. 

In the popular mind this problem is too often confounded 
with another which is really a very different one, the “ Com- 
munist” question. The great body of communists are self- 
supporting men, living on their own labor and only dangerous 
because they hold dangerous social and political theories. 
They also often start the trouble and violence which give 
opportunity for this other class to work its mischief. 

Many of the common names applied to this class of which 
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we are speaking, suggest an obvious element of its composition. 
It is not only the “lowest class,” the “neither side,” and the . 
‘under crust,” it is also the “dregs of society,” “social lees,” | 
etc., terms which tell that the result of the common observation | 
is that it is, in part at least, a sediment, by the settling of which 
the portions above it have been purified. Wesee this ingredient 
in its most repulsive form in our large cities, but it is produced 
everywhere. Some of these settlings or dregs are simply the 
weak and unfortunate; others settle as the result_of education ; 
others because they lack ability to fight successfully the battle of 
life, the failures of humanity, so to speak; others on account of 
evil instincts or propensities, reversions as it were to the old 
savage type; others because of acquired vicious tastes; others 
naturally settle to the bottom from innate laziness and thriftless- 
ness, these are men who have the mental constitution which 
most savages have, they may or may not have specially cruel 
tastes, a great lot of able bodied beggars might be included 
in this lot, men who work a little when business is brisk and 
high wages are paid for intermittent unskilled labor, but who 
in times of business depression are crowded out of such jobs by 
the more reliable and industrious laborers; others go down 
because of their vices; still others because of the physical and 
moral deterioration due to the vices and unwholesome environ- 
ment of their parents ;—and so on through all the causes which 
weaken the physical, mental, and moral powers of men. All 
these, like dregs, settle into the stratum below and are absorbed. 
The new comers find a home in the tribe if they can adapt 
themselves to its unwholesome physical surroundings. Re- 
maining in it they transmit their propensities and instincts to 
coming generations, just as a white man may join a tribe of 
savages if his tastes and instincts lead him in that direction, 
and his descendants are just as savage and perhaps more cruel 
than those purer bred. 

Not many centuries ago all Northern Europe was inhabited 
by savage tribes who were converted and civilized on the 
ground by missionaries of Roman civilization and faith. Those 
savages were our ancestors. 

Different savage races and peoples have shown very different 
capacities for civilization; and the different individuals and 
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families in any one race show similar differences and capacities. 
Some die out by mere contact with civilization; they cannot 
adapt themselves to its environment. Others adapt themselves 
to the physical and social environment but remain the same old 
savages still in their instincts and in the fewness and character 
of their wants. They may remain in contact with civilization, 
and even become in a sense a part of it, without ever assimilat- 
ing its higher and essential spirit. Thus with our ancestral 
tribes, as they emerged from savagery there was always a class 
that resisted civilization, retaining their old instincts and pro- 
pensities, a residuum as it were of the older savage type. In- 
stincts may change as the result of successive generations of 
education, but it is a very slow process, and the condition of 
the masses all through the middle ages and feudal times was 
eminently favorable for the preservation of such a class as we 
are considering. War, and with it organized plunder was the 
great occupation of the ruling classes, and the masses had ample 
education in deeds of violence. Moreover, neither the incen- 
tives nor the opportunities for their improvement existed with 
which we are now so familiar. It is no wonder then that in 
the march of progress, stragglers lagged behind, savages hang 
ing on the skirts of civilization dressing in its cast off clothes, 
eking a subsistence out of the new condition of things but 
retaining the instincts of the old. 

The advance in civilization was by the change from the 
more nearly uniform savage tribe through specialization into 
classes, the more able, thrifty, and fortunate rising through the 
mass and up out of this stationary residuum which ever re- 
mained at the bottom, the mental representative of the old 
savage tribe from which all had sprung. But all through the 
ages, it continued to receive as it still does the unfortunate and 
the weak, and then as now, all the lower class of reverts to bar- 
barism found there a natural place. 

And so, this old savage tribe has in a sense continued to 
exist down through the centuries, adapting itself to the environ- 
ment imposed by its civilized neighbors, changing in its habits 
when necessary, but not essentially in its instincts. 

The begging and pauper instinct was greatly developed in 
the feudal times by misdirected religious sentiment. Savage 
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tribes living by themselves have no paupers and few beggars. \ 
In the struggle for existence the unfortunate go to the wall. 
But the Christian church taught and practiced mercy to the un- 
fortunate, and from generation to generation the sick and un- 
fortunate come to be better and more mercifully cared for. 
This has been one of the most beneficent outgrowths of Chris- 
tianity. But this too has had its attendant evil influence on 
this class, for beggary was made morally respectable by the 
methods of the Roman Catholic Church, and the example of the 
Medicant Friars. Indiscriminate almsgiving was taught as one | 
of the noblest virtues for the industrious and thrifty to cultivate. 
Thus it naturally came to pass that able-bodied beggary was , 
made honorable and pauperism increased by lessening the sense 
of responsibility which ought to rest on every man to take care ‘ 
of himself. This perversion of Christian sentiment has most 
unquestionably increased pauperism and beggary, and still 
continues to aid and preserve the evil. 

From begging to thieving is but a step, but towards the thief 
and robber there was no such charity extended. Why should 
there have been when the Church, the State, and the feudal 
proprietors were the owners, in some way, of very nearly all 
the property, and when the property rights of the lower classes 
were as restricted as their political rights. So, the thieves and 
robbers and other despoilers of property were treated like the 
wolves of the forest, or any invading spoiler. The one sole 
object in the treatment of the criminal was the protection of 
the property-holding and property-producing portion of society. 
He was to be weeded out of society by the only certain way 
then known. Larceny was a capital crime in England for 
seven hundred years, down to within the memory of men now 
living. “Thirty-one offences were punished by death in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the reign of James I. (1603). The list 
grew larger year by year until in 1819 “it had reached the 
number of two hundred twenty-three.” This sweeping destruc- 
tion of human life by law carried off thousands of good people 
whose offences were religious or political, but it was mainly 
directed against the predatory and parasitic class who would in 
some way live by spoiling their more thrifty neighbors, or lead 
others todo it. In theory, it was a war of extermination against 
@ hostile tribe. 
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We have never seen any statistics or even estimates of the 
aggregated number executed during those centuries, but all 
accounts testify that the vast majority belonged to the 
vagabond and predatory classes. A similar weeding went 
on over most or all of Northern Europe for ages. For 
instance, we are told of the renowned jurist and legal 
writer, Benedict Carpzov, who died at Leipzig in 1666, 
that during his official life he had in Leipzig and Dresden, 
sentenced to death 20,000, some accounts say 30,000 criminals. 
His biographer says of the latter number that “ we can believe 
it very probable when we remember that stealing was then 
punished with death.” 

We will not dwell on the brutality with which the criminal 
laws were executed nor tell how it became “the inexorable 
scourge of the lower orders (in England under George III.), 
cartloads of whom were carried off every month to execution.” 
The only feature to which we wish to draw attention is the fact 
of a long continued and enormous destruction of the predatory 
and vagabond class, of those who were believed to be unfit for 
true civilization and stood in the way of its progress. But 
whatever may have been the effect of the policy, it did not cure 
the evil, and it is to be noticed also that its very cruelty and 
brutality educated many into the class which by a better 
method might have been kept out; so the tribe was not exter- 
minated by the long and relentless war waged on it. 

The system was at length deemed to be a failure, and as such 
was swept away. But in a wider sense, was it a failure? 
Would our present civilization have been possible had 
there not been some such weeding out and keeping down 
of the foes of civilization which developed within its 
body, just as it was necessary to conquer those foes which 
assailed it from without? Our own belief is that this long con- 
tinued weeding out of the “failures of civilization” was an 
essential factor of progress ; and when the time came, in which 
it began to lead to evils greater than those it cured, it was then 
swept away, we hope forever. 

With the introduction and growth of any good thing, an 
attendant evil always grows with it, and the great object of 
legal and social science is to devise methods by which to 
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repress the evil which is in some way correlated with what is 
useful or desirable. To illustrate, as a village grows into a city 
certain diseases increase until at last we remedy this evil by 
sewering. But with the sewers other evils come in, and unless 
these are met by new devices, the “improvement” may be a 
curse instead of a blessing. So in this case, we have practically 
ceased the “ weeding out” process in society, and as yet have 
not successfully met the evil which results from a more humane 
policy. There are to-day, in the United States, a quarter of a 
million persons alive who have been convicted of crimes which 
last century would have cost them their lives. A hundred 
thousand of these are in prisons, but a great majority are or 
will be free to breed and educate a new supply. What possi- 
bilities of evil are in store for these persons and their progeny 
to work we leave for the future to tell us. 

There is one race, or rather let us say tribe, which we should 
not forget in this connection. It is more nearly a “ thorough- 
bred” tribe than any other in our modern civilization. It is 
also the oldest and has undergone this legal weeding in one 
country or another for more than thirty centuries. We mean the 
Jews. Their religion has never made begging honorable, and 
yet their sick and unfortunate are humanely cared for by them- 
selves. The criminal instinct has also been largely bred out by 
this weeding, and the begging instinct by education. For the 
results, compare to-day the relative number of Jews and Roman 
Catholics in the penal and public charitable institutions of this 
country. A Jewish criminal is rare indeed and a Jewish 
pauper is an anomaly. And this too in spite of the wrongs the 
Jews have suffered from their Christian oppressors ever since 
our race emerged from barbarism. Every element of unwhole- 
some environment has been thrust around them, and yet wit- 
ness the physical and intellectual status of the race to-day. 

Compare also their thrift and culture with that of any of 
their earlier contemporaries who have not, like them, kept 
their blood nearly pure. Take Algeria or Tunis as an exam- 
ple. Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Bizantines, Vandals, and 
Arabs have successively conquered and planted their civiliza- 
tions there, and left their blood to mingle. The mongrel Arab 
stock now left is as unpromising material to make thrifty civil- 
ization out of as one can well find. 
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There are many sides to and phases of the question of 
heredity in human history. Who can estimate the loss Frauce 
suffered by expelling the Huguenots, and how much other 
countries gained by her loss. The great number of thrifty 
families in Holland, Germany, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
and America which sprung from that ancestry, is so often 
commented on that it needs but mere mention here. But let 
us ask ourselves if a pauper and criminal emigration is not as 
powerful for evil as that was for good? Galton considers that 
the Dark Ages were in a great measure due to the Church and 
the intolerant policy it imparted to the State. In those 
troublous times, gentle natures fitted for deeds of lovqund 
charity, and persons of intellectual tastes went into the reli 
orders as the only congenial place, but as the Church exacted 
celibacy of its votaries, they left no progeny, and thus “ the 
Church brutalized the breed of our forefathers ;” it was like 
the farmer “ breeding down” his flock by continually selling 
the best and perpetuating his stock from the poorest. The 
effect was further magnified by the political and religious 
persecution which destroyed so many of the boldest and fore- 
most thinkers. “Hence the Church, having captured all the 
gentle natures and condemned them to celibacy, made another 
swoop of her huge nets, this time fishing in stirring waters, to 
catch those who were the most fearless, truth-seeking, and 
intelligent, and therefore the most suitable parents for a high 
civilization, and put a strong check, if not a full stop to their 
progeny. Those she reserved to breed the generations of the 
future, were the servile, the indifferent, and the stupid!” The 
same author illustrates this point by comparing Spain in A. D. 
1500 with the Spain of A. D. 1800, after “the nation was 
drained of free thinkers (by martyrdom and imprisonment) at 
the rate of a thousand persons annually for the three centuries 
between A. D. 1471 and A. D. 1781.” After reading his argu- 
ment, some years ago, the present writer made out a list of 
such persons of eminence in the history of the United States 
as were the descendants of clergymen, and no one will doubt 
the force of Galton’s argument who will make a similar list, 
and then imagine what a loss it would have been to the United 
States and Great Britain if all these persons had never 
existed—what a gap it would make in our history ! 
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To return to the tribe under special consideration. As it 
appears in this country, we find, in addition to the sources of 
supply already named, another, and with us the greatest of 
all, immigration. The foreign stock easily merges into that 
which is native born, and it would seem that the wide crossing 
of nationalities now going on here will affect its composition in 
several ways. It will increase the reversions from the social 
strata above, many of which reverted savages will have more 
ability than the average of the class, and will constitute some 
of the worst of our future crimiual class. The imported beg- 
gars and criminals will introduce another strain of bad blood 
ur native stock, all together forming a rapidly breeding 
e tribe. Every scientific investigation of our penal and 
public charitable institutions brings out in stronger light the 
rapid increase of this class by natural generation. We will 
cite but two. The first is Dugdale’s well known investigation 
of the “ Jukes” family. This family he traced for five genera- 
tions, extending about one hundred and fifty years. From the 
nature of the case, the records must be very imperfect, but 
about eight hundred and thirty were traced, and the first seven 
hundred fully tabulated. From the actual results obtained 
relative to these seven hundred, one hundred and eighty of 
whom were paupers and seventy-six convicted criminals, he 
estimated for the whole descendants, two hundred and eighty 
pauperized adults, one hundred and forty criminals and 
offenders, sixty habitual thieves, seven lives sacrificed by 
murder, fifty common prostitutes, and so on through the 
unsavory list, the entire money loss to the country, because of 
these parasites, he foots up to be $1, 308,000. 

The other relates to pauperism alone, and may be found in 
the last year’s report of Dr. Hoyt, Secretary of the New York 
State Board of Charities. He visited the sixty-four poor- 
houses in the State, containing nearly thirteen thousand public 
paupers. Less than one-fourth of this vast number was of 
American parentage. In a large proportion of the poor-houses 
there were paupers of three generations standing, and in about 
all, of two generations. In fifty-five cases the pauperism 
extended to the third generation on the father’s side and in 
ninety-two cases on the mother’s side (nearly “ thoroughbred”), 
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three hundred and ninety-seven had pauper fathers, one thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-one had pauper mothers, one 
thousand two hundred and fifty-two had pauper brothers, and 
so on; the tables extend to sisters, uncles, aunts, etc. Wher- 
ever this line of investigation is pursued, we have the same 
evidences of a tribe well established among us and perpetuating 
its instincts by heredity. We find one writer of a hundred 
years ago (St. John in his “ Letters from an American Farmer,”) 
who described its genesis in Pennsylvania at that time, of just 
the type that many of our readers are familiar with in the newer 
or more thinly settled part of the country, as it is at the present 
time where hunting and fishing save the thriftless and lazy 
from actual pauperism, and just as the original ancestor of the 
“ Jukes” is described by Dugdale. 

We must not lose sight of the change in public sentiment 
respecting crime itself that bas gone along with the change in 
the treatment of criminals. A century ago the safety of soci- 
ety was the sole consideration, and a criminal of the predatory 
class had few rights which an honest man was bound to respect. 
But now we have reached the opposite extreme, and the crim- 
inal (and not the community which he spoils) is the object of 
our supreme regard and interest. The laws for his conviction 
are made more complicated. His rights are looked after with 
a zeal not extended to the protection of the peaceful and indus- 
trious poor. He is petted in a variety of ways, his vanity is 
flattered by the interest he creates, should he by some stroke of 
ill luck be convicted of a particularly brutal crime, then young 
ladies carry him bouquets and beguile his prison hours with 
hymns and music, and after his incarceration, if he partially 
reforms, the highest offices in the gift of the state may be con- 
ferred upon him, and when at last he dies, the press, that great 
organ of public opinion gives him an eulogy which few humble 
but honest men can ever hope for. That this is no fancy 
sketch the events of the past year demonstrate. 

Even should he not reform, very many people look upon 
him as “ unfortunate” rather than blameworthy, and pity him 
if he is punished while others just as bad escape. We all re- 
member how, three or four years ago, a prominent official in a 
neighboring state, in addressing the inmates of an institution 
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for boy offenders, told them that it was not their fault that they 
were there, society was to blame. They probably took him at 
his word, and felt that they were not personally responsible for 
their misdeeds. A few weeks ago we read in the reports of the 
legislative proceedings in one of our larger States, where a bill 
was under discussion relating to their State Prison, one speaker, 
. indignant that the convicts should have been called “ outlaws” 
by an opposing orator, repelled the base accusation with “ There 
are men in that prison who have been unfortunate, ... I 
know men within the walls of that loathsome institution who 
are the peers of any man on this floor,” ete. We think the bill 
passed and liberated several hundred convicts upon the country 
again, and we suppose “ restored the franchise.” 

It is simply impossible but that all this must have an un- 
wholesome educating influence on the many persons whose 
instincts would easily lead them into crime, but who might be 
saved by better teaching. Another very important influence in 
this same direction is the unsound theories so loudly taught by 
various kinds of social reformers among the working mer. 

How many of this class we have received in this country by 
emigration we have but vague estimates. Between 1845 and 
1855 a curious combination of events, entirely unique in his- 
tory, incited migrations of the poorer classes to an extent never 
dreamed of before. The vine disease in Southern Europe and 
the distress it caused, the potato disease in other countries and 
its attending famine in Ireland, political revolutions on the 
continent, cholera visitation, the Crimean war, the discovery of 
gold in California and Colorado, with the commercial prosperity 
it induced, the sudden expansion of steam transportation of 
travelers by sea and land, all together set the poorer classes into 
migrations which go on yet. We are told that seven millions 
of emigrants have landed in New York alone since that date, 
and to say that a million of these landed destitute, and that 
half a million had been either paupers, beggars, or criminals 
in the Old World, would be to state the unpleasant truth too 
mildly. We have proclaimed widely that we had a place for 
them all, and having supreme faith in “ the educational value of 
the franchise,” we have invited them to vote and make laws for 
the security (?) of the property of the industrious and thrifty. So 
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they have come to stay, and have adopted as the motto of their 
tribe the comfortable phrase, “ The world owes us a living.” 

Considering all these facts, and others which readily suggest 
themselves to every reader, we need not wonder at the strength 
of the class. The evil is here and this generation must meet 
it. The time to do this is before it gathers more strength and 
exasperates and excites the public by great overt acts of vio- 
lence. Again the season approaches for the so-called “ labor 
troubles ” and their attendant riots, and at such times this tribe 
is ever on the war path to plunder and destroy. Only when 
mob anarchy paralyses law and its force, do we see it in all its 
savagery, and what its instincts are every great riot or suspen- 
sion of law tells us. Itis everywhere the same in instincts 
and nature, and is the deadly foe to civilization, thrift, and | 
property. This tribe has no country, it knows no patriotism, / 
has neither religion, nor mercy, nor pity. Whether shooting | 
the clergy and destroying works of art in Paris, or burning 
and sacking an orphan asylum in Brooklyn, or torturing Chi- 
namen in San Francisco, or burning negroes in New York, or 
destroying railroads in Pittsburg, or flocking to plunder burn- 
ing Chicago, or murdering the defenceless farmer who has just 
fed him, or violating the little girl who strays from her father’s 
doorstep to pick flowers by the roadside, or whiningly begs at 
your back door for money, it is ever the same in its essential 
nature, having the true instincts of savages. And like any 
other predatory tribe, it must yet be met and conquered. If 
allowed to continue to breed unchecked, and to prey upon the 
industrious while growing, we see no reason why it should 
not gather strength enough to threaten our political system, if 
not, indeed, our civilization. Suck being the case, our object 
is to emphasize the statement that this tribe must be throtiled, 
or—it will throtile us / 

How this may best be done, it is not the object of the pres- 
ent Article to state. 
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Articte VIL—HOW TO DEAL WITH COMMUNISM. 


WE are confronted by a real, though not an immediate dan- 
ger. Communism could formerly have taken no root in 
America. The industries of the country were once promi- 
nently agricultural, and manufactures and commerce were 
scattered among many small establishments. Capital and labor 
were then united in the same hands, and consequently were not 
disposed to quarrel; every industrious man had or expected 
to have capital. The hill tops of New England were centres 
of commercial as well as of intellectual life, and were inhabited 
by a people too contented to dream of social changes, and too 
law-abiding to tolerate anything that threatened to disturb 
social order. 

At present these conditions are changed. The villages on 
the hill tops are deserted, and in the valleys, where stood, per- 
haps, in former times single grist-mills, there are manufactur- 
ing villages, owned by a few men and having a dense popula- 
tion of operatives. Conditions most favorable to order and 
harmony have thus yielded to conditions favorable to social 
agitation and class antagonism. Stage lines have, in like man- 
ner, given place to railroads, and scattered mercantile industries 
have largely been superseded by centralized establishments ; 
changes which are favorable to the quantitative increase of 
wealth, but which are not favorable to its equal distribution, 
nor to the national strength which it might have given to us. 

We live, moreover, under a government which, instead of 
uniformly repressing socialistic tendencies with a strong hand, 
sometimes finds it for its interest to flatter and ally to itself the 
classes among which such tendencies show themselves. How 
to deal with communism, under such circumstances, is a grave 
question of the present and for the future. 

Simple repression is not a method which promises success ; 
but this is the first step to be taken. The man who, driven by 
hunger, makes a murderous assault on some one for his money, 
must be disarmed before he is fed. If he be a real murderer 
he must be imprisoned or hanged ; but, if he be a well-meaning 
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man temporarily crazed by want, such treatment would be too 
severe. Especially unjust would it be to reduce him to starva- 
tion by the exercise of some power which chance had given us, 
to watch him indifferently during the process, and then, when 
despair had driven him to an overt action, to violently take his 
life. Among the adherents of communism there is a large 
element that is simply murderous, and this deserves oniy the 
murderer’s fate. This element is apt to be the more noisy and 
prominent. It is possible that an indefinitely large proportion 
of declared communists in this country may be of worthless or 
criminal character; but this class cannot constitute the per- 
manent strength of the movement. Criminality is a source of 
weakness everywhere, and the existence of such an element in 
organizations of workingmen is the most fatal danger to the 
success of those organizations themselves. If our workingmen 
were wise they would beware of such alliances. 

It is in another and a better class of persons infected with 
communistic doctrines that the real strength of the movement 
lies; and, in dealing with this class, more of wisdom is requisite. 
Simple repression is more difficult and less just; and hence the 
necessity that the government, while arming itself for the 
instant suppression of attempts against the life of the State, and 
sternly rebuking all wavering on the part of its members, 
should, at the same time, possess some knowledge of the class 
with whom it is dealing, and of the causes which incite them 
to their dangerous course. If these movements have any basis 
in reason, we should know it, and remove the danger by 
removing its cause. It is what physicians call “deep acting 
remedies” that we need; not remedies that act only on symp- 
toms. If there are wrongs to be redressed, they should be 
redressed at once; if there are evils to be remedied, they should 
be remedied promptly. It is no credit to us to do this solely 
when threatened by serious outbreaks ; but it is better to do it 
then than not at all. No social disturbances which we have as 
yet experienced compare in their evil effects with the poverty, 
ignorance, and brutality which are the causes of those disturb- 
ances, and which, whether they result in riotous outbreaks or 
not, can ultimately mean only death to the nation. To vio- 
lently repress the outbreaks, while giving ourselves no concern 
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about the greater evils which are their cause would be murder- 
ous on our part; it would be virtually erecting a wall of 
bayonets, and then driving our fellow citizens bare-breasted 
upon it. Let us avoid this responsibility. 

The candid man is sometimes the loser in a discussion. He 
cannot always expect equal candor in his opponents; his con- 
cessions are liable to be construed as an enforced surrendering 
of ground, and his cause to be weakened accordingly. This is 
a risk, however, which we must take in the present instance. 
Candor on the part of the friends of social order is the first 
requisite in dealing with communism. Until we can look at 
the social system with the eyes of those who suffer from its 
evils, we cannot hope to oppose this movement with effect. 
Communism is a wild, lawless protest against some rea] and 
some imaginary grievances. Because it is wild and lawless, it 
demands the powerful restraint of army and police. Because 
there is something of truth at its foundation, as there always is 
in the case of an error that obtains extensive currency, it 
demands a more permanent remedy. Real wrongs must be 
righted, and, to that end, must be seen and stated as frankly as 
they would be stated by communists themselves. 

The duty of candor is not an easy one. Tbe man who would, 
without a mirror, obtain a view of himself from a distance of 
ten feet, would have scarcely more difficulty in gaining his 
object than the member of a social organism who would obtain 
a completely external view of its condition. Our modes of 
thinking are conventional ; we think as others think and as we 
have ourselves acquired the habit of thinking by intercourse 
with others. Everything is measured by standards fixed by 
habit and argeement. The child has a marked advantage, in 
this respect, in his freedom from conventional bias; and on 
many of the current practices of society the child can teach the 
experienced man. 

Our best mode of procedure, in attempting to obtain an 
external and unbiased view of the society in which we live 
will be, first, by a mental effort, to free ourselves of conven- 
tional prejudice, and to obtain, as far as possible, the clear and 
natural impressions of the child and the uncorrupted man; 
and, secondly, in this state of mind, to study earlier social 
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conditions, of which our view is actually an external one, and 
to ascertain the points of similarity between the practices of 
these societies and those of our own. By this method our 
social usages, which may seem, at first glance, to present little 
opportunity for a radical reform, may perhaps be shown to be 
as capable of improvement as the primitive societies which 
have preceded us. The same force which has been at work 
modifying social and economic practices for the better, will be 
seen, if we are successful, to be equally operative at present, 
and to offer equal prospect of marked practical effects. 

Individual conduct is the resultant of two opposing forces, 
selfishness, on the one hand, and the sense of right, on the other. 
When men are united in an organized society, there necessarily 
exist common ethical ideas, and a national code of right and 
wrong is the result. The general practices of the society are 
then determined by the same forces as those of the individual, 
namely, selfishness and the sense of right. The national code 
of right and wrong is influenced by economic conditions ; what 
is necessary, under the circumstances, is regarded as right. On 
the other hand, prevailing economic practices are largely deter- 
mined by the national code. National ideas of right and wrong, 
thus, regularly produce economic effects, the most important of 
which is a restraint on unlimited competition. Individual 
consciences are in advance of the national code, and their influ- 
ence changes it for the better as soon as the economic conditions 
permit. The code and the industrial system have both been 
progressive from the beginning of history, and must continue 
so to the end. Startling results are produced by the non- 
recognition of these truths. 

Primitive tribes obtain a precarious subsistence by the ap- 
propriation of natural products ; such tribes naturally crowd 
one another, as numbers increase, and wars of extermination 
result. Prisoners of war are killed under the system, and ap- 
parently from necessity. They cannot be maintained, and if 
armed for hunting, will retaliate on their captors. Killing 
them is the only alternative, and is recognized as right. 

From killing prisoners, it is but a step to utilizing them as 
food ; and when cannibalism is once established, it is not likely 
to limit itself to the eating of those who have been necessarily 
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killed, but leads to the projecting of warlike expeditions for 
the simple purpose of capturing prisoners for food. With ad- 
vancing intelligence, it may be supposed that the general 
conscience declared itself against such predatory incursions, 
Gradually the protest may have come to assert itself against 
the killing of prisoners at all; but as long as the economic ne- 
cessity for the practice continued, it is not likely that the 
protest was very effective. Here was, then, a system involving 
a wrong, a protest against the wrong, and a wantof knowledge 
of the proper method of removing it. We shall find analogous 
conditions existing at the present time. There is now a system 
involving wrongs of scarcely less magnitude than those we 
have been considering ; there is a disposition to remove these 
wrongs, though not a sufficiently active one; and there is a 
want of knowledge as to methods. 

The power of conscience was effective, in primitive times, 
in producing this important result ; it induced an inclination to 
abandon the practice of cannibalism, to search for means for 
its abolition, and to use such means as quickly as they might 
be presented. ‘he desired opportunity offered itself in the 
transition from the primitive to the nomadic mode of living; 
and in this condition the public sense of right proved effective 
in the more or less complete suppression both of the eating of 
prisoners and of the killing of them for any purpose. The 
sense of right in men thus effected a social revolution, and 
produced an economic effect, which was of the nature of a re- 
straint on unlimited competition. At first men competed with 
each other, in primitive fashion, for the possession of their own 
bodies, and he who bid highest, in the way of hard knocks, 
became the eventual possessor. The public conscience, in sup- 
pressing this particular mode of economic action, imposed on 
competition the first of a series of restraints, which series is by 
no means completed at the present time. Pure selfishness 
would produce such savage competition as we have noticed. 
Selfishness moderated by a public code of right produces com- 
petition of a milder sort. Selfishness completely subjected to 
an enlightened conscience would produce results of a different 
kind from any which political economy is accustomed to 
consider. It is a dangerous mistake to extol competition, as 
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such, too highly, and to regard all attacks upon it as revolu- 
tionary. 

The nomadic mode of life made it possible to maintain pris- 
oners, but necessitated the enslaving of them. The watching 
of herds can be done without weapons and, hence, without 
great danger to the captors. Slavery, at its origin, appears to 
have been the most merciful of two possible modes of dis- 
posing of prisoners; it must have received the enthusiastic 
approval of philanthropic men, and must have been fully justi- 
fied by conscience, public and private. 

From a humane institution slavery was liable rapidlv to de- 
generate into a cruel one. It became pecuniarily profitable, 
and persons were sought in war for their services, as they were 
formerly sought for grosser uses. In more or less cruel forms 
it continued, as we know, to our own times. The tardiness 
with which the public conscience asserted itself against the 
system was due, in this case as in primitive times, to an ap- 
parent economic necessity. Society had become organized, 
and from this very organization sprung the need of continuing 
slavery. It was a part of an economic system. During the 
later Roman period, for instance, it seemed necessary to suc- 
cessful agriculture; and the same necessity was alleged in the 
days of American slavery. Competition prevented an indi- 
vidual from contending against the system, since the emanci- 
pation of slaves who were essential to his success would have 
reduced himself and family to poverty. Although a single 
individual was comparatively powerless to oppose the system 
as long as it lasted, the system itself was destined to yield to a 
greater force. The final abolition of slavery is traceable tothe 
same influence which abolished the cannibalism of primitive 
times, and is another instance of moral force overcoming an 
apparent economic necessity, and changing an established mode 
of industry. 

The present industrial system is an improvement on the 
preceding, but is by no means ideally perfect ; and it is an un- 
fortunate error to defend it, in all its particulars, in works on 
political economy. Com:munism is a protest against the evils 
of the system from those who suffer by them, and are careless 
as to the method by which they remedy them. The sufferers 
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under any system always make their protest against it in an 
irregular manner. Slaves rise in insurrection, and impover- 
ished laborers ally themselves with criminals and threaten 
armed violence and general confiscation of property. These 
are not the classes of men, nor are these the methods, by which 
reforms are to be effected. Such attempts are almost always 
suppressed, and should be so. In order that the suppression 
may be permanent, however, the evils assailed must be reme- 
died by the proper method. 

The characteristic of the present period is the high degree to 
which social organization is carried, and the consequently con- 
tracted limits open to the action of the individual will. Divis- 
ion of labor has superseded isolated production. A producer 
now finds a market for his products in society, and, to that end, 
must sell as cheaply as his competitors. If he has laborers in 
his employment, and if other employers reduce their laborers 
to the lowest possible wages, he will be compelled to adopt a 
similar course or lose his customers. The books tell us that 
“society buys where it can buy the cheapest;” and our obser- 
vation partly confirms the statement. A benevolent employer 
may starve his laborers unwillingly, but he must sometimes 
starve them; and the general effect of this necessity in practi- 
cal life, and of the teaching of it, in scientific works, as an inev- 
itable law of the system, is such that the reluctance which men 
fee] to the process is largely removed. The system is hardening. 

While competition at present is more general and more grind- 
ing in its effects on men than at previous periods, it is more 
refined and orderly in its methods. Conscience, public and pri- 
vate, not only is more enlightened, but has, in part, received 
the confirmation of positive law, and it limits within narrower 
boundaries the action of selfish motives. The man who sees a 
purse in his neigbbor’s band does not compete with him for it, 
as the primitive man would have done, by a contest of physi- 
cal strength. The power of conscience, partly codified in law, 
partly uncodified, prescribes the modes in which this competi- 
tion may take place; though it still takes place by the legal 
method. The difference between present and former modes of 
competition may be credited to this moral force. 

The practical results of the present system present a much 
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less favorable contrast with those of past systems; and this fact 
shows that conscience still has as much to do for the economic 
condition of the world as it has yet done. The wild barbarity 
of primitive times has given place to the more refined and sys- 
tematic cruelty of organized society; and if the brutalizing 
influence of this system were not counteracted by a higher 
development of the force of conscience, the present would 
indeed be a fallen condition in comparison with the past. 
Slavery presented a competitive operation in which the strong 
obtained permanent command of the labor of the weak. The 
particular mode in which this was accomplished has been 
changed ; the identical forces which accomplished the effect are 
no longer employed for that object; the change, however, is 
more in means and modes than in actual results. 

We do not enslave men now-a-days. The emancipation proc- 
lamation ended all that, did it not? We offer a man a pit- 
tance, and tell him to take it and work for us from morning 
till night or starve; but we do not coerce him. It is at his 
option to choose whether he will work or not; he is free, you 
observe! We do not eat men—precisely. We consume the 
product of their labor, and they may have virtually worked 
body and soul into it; but we do it by such indirect and refined 
methods that it does not generally occur to us that we are can- 
nibals. We kill men, it is true; but not with cudgels in open 
fight. We do it slowly, and frequently take the precaution to 
kill the soul first; and we do it in an orderly and systematic 
manner. Indeed we have any number of books and learned 
professors to tell us precisely in accordance with what laws we 
may kill them, and indeed must kill them, if we will not break 
with the system of which we are a part. 

Is it a compliment to society that it looks upon these things 
with indifference until they threaten to disturb its tranquillity 
by causing open outbreaks? Is it creditable to us that, when 
outbreaks occur, we are chiefly anxious that they should be 
suppressed and the former conditions restored? Poverty, the 
ignorance which results from poverty, and the moral debase- 
ment which results from poverty and ignorance, are greater 
evils in themselves than communistic agitations, which result 
from all three. An intelligent policy, in dealing with commun- 
ism, will strike at the greater evils which are its causes. 
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Of course we are somewhat in the dark as to the best metb- 
ods of attacking these evils; but our condition would be in 
advance of what it is now if ignorance of methods were the 
only difficulty. Indifference is worse than ignorance; if that 
were removed, our want of knowledge would present no fatal 
obstacle. The sense of right is a silent and slow-acting force, 
but, when aroused, it is resistless. It makes a way where it 
cannot find one. It overcame obstacles in removing cannibal- 
ism and slavery, and it will overcome obstacles in removing the 
abuses of the present. The work would be half done if this 
general force were fairly in operation; if working men were 
shown, by practical demonstration, that the intelligence and the 
wealth of the country were on their side, and that they need 
not look to demagogues for leaders, nor to criminals for asso- 
ciates. 

Some light we do possess as to practical methods. There 
are measures for securing that union of labor and capital in the 
same hands, which would effectually prevent discord between 
them. There are measures for the securing of small landed 
properties by laboring men, which would give them the bene- 
fits of property ownership, and commit them to the mainte- 
nance of social order. There are plans for codperative socie- 
ties of different kinds, some of them in successful operation, 
which secure an identity of interest between employers and 
employed. There are projects for aiding emigration, and giv- 
ing to it an intelligent direction. There are some voluntary 
organizations which acquire their property legitimately, and are 
attempting to test the practicability of a new mode of living. 
There are measures looking to the gradual removal of the pro- 
tective duties, which stimulate abnormally the development of 
manufacturing industries, where class distinctions are most 
strongly marked, and check correspondingly the development 
of agricultural industry, in which capital and labor are united in 
the same hands, and in which class contentions are almost 
impossible. There are methods yet undiscovered, waiting for 
intelligent men to develop and test them. 

It will fare ill with our country if she cannot repress such 
disturbances as the more wild and vicious adherents of com- 
munism have lately threatened; but it will fare many times 
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worse with her if she trusts solely to coercion. Should she suc- 
ceed in restoring order, as she doubtless would, there would be 
blood upon her hands, and greater evils would remain than the 
social disturbances which had been quelled. Communism, in 
its more lawless form, proposes to reform society by methods 
of violence; if we are to deal with this movement successfully, 
we must first endeavor to accomplish the needed reformation 
by methods of peace. 

We need to lay aside prejudice, to obtain an impartial view 
of the condition of society, and to recognize its evils, as identi- 
cal in substance with those with which earlier societies have 
contended. We need to recognize the moral force by which 
these earlier evils have been removed, and to know that that 
force is still equally powerful. We need to put this general 
force into operation and show to those who suffer from social 
abuses that they are not obliged to depend for assistance on 
demagogues and criminals) We need to use such practical 
methods of remedying these abuses as are already at command, 
and to seek to discover methods as yet unknown. We need, 
above all, to avoid the responsibility of suppressing disturb- 
ances of social order, but leaving the greater evils which are the 
causes of those disturbances to accomplish their slow destruc- 
tion unhindered. 
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ArticLe VIL—SHALL INCOMES BE TAXED? 


WHEN that part of the internal revenue law taxing incomes 
was adopted, it was passed avowedly as a war tax. When it 
was repealed, the frauds of which it was the parent left it with no 
advocates. But recently the subject has been revived in Con- 
gress, and a discussion of some of the principles which govern 
taxation and some of the objections to an income tax is timely. 

All taxes are in fact paid from the income of the payer, 
except in those rare cases where the income is so small in pro- 
portion to the tax as to cause a diminution of capital. 

What do we mean then by an income tax? It is a tax laid 
directly and specifically on incomes, requiring every person to 
pay some portion of bis income for the support of the govern- 
ment, and by writers on the subject is classified as a direct tax. 
Such taxes have never been popular either with governments 
or people. The burden of the tax is so apparent and so 
directly felt by the payer as to arouse his opposition; while 
the benefits received in good government are too remote, and 
are neither tangible nor clearly discernible, and are therefore 
incapable of exerting a counteracting influence on the mind 
of the payer. Indirect taxes, on the other hand, are felt 
lightly and excite little or no prejudice; no separate or dis- 
tinct demand is made for them; they are paid as an increased 
price of the article purchased ; and are not separated in fact nor 
in thought from the cost of production, the profit of the seller, 
or whatever else goes to make up the price of the article pur- 
chased. Indirect taxes are also paid gradually and in small 
amounts, and when the articles purchased are wanted for use, 
and are therefore paid in the most convenient manner and at 
the most convenient time for the payer. 

It is perhaps sufficiently evident that a direct tax, as the 
term is used by writers on political economy, is one laid directly 
on capital or income. An indirect tax is laid upon certain arti- 
cles, or on leave to use certain articles, or on leave to exercise 
certain privileges. 
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Before proceeding to consider the expediency of an income 
tax, it may be desirable to examine some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of direct and indirect taxation in general. 

Adam Smith has laid down four principles or maxims relat- 
ing to taxation which have been generally regarded as both 
comprehensive and judicious. 

Ist. The subjects of every State ought to contribute towards 
the support of the government as nearly as possible in propor- 
tion to their respective abilities ; that is, in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of 
the State. 

2d. The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to 
be certain and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the man- 
ner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear 
and plain to the contributor and to every other person. The 
certainty of what each individual ought to pay is, in taxation, 
of so great importance, that a very considerable degree of 
inequality, it appears, we believe from the experience of al] 
nations, is not near so great an evil as a very small degree of 
uncertainty. 

8d. Every tax ought to be levied at the time and in the 
manner in which it is most likely to be convenient for the con- 
tributor to pay it. A tax upon the rent of land, or of houses, 
payable at the same time as rents are usually paid, is levied at 
the time when it is most likely to be convenient for the con- 
tributor to pay. Taxes upon consumable goods are all finally 
paid by the consumer, and generally in a manner that is very 
convenient for him. He pays them little by little, as he has 
occasion to buy the goods; and as he is at liberty to buy or 
not to buy as he pleases, it must be his own fault if he ever 
suffers any serious inconvenience from such taxes. 

4th. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out 
jand to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possi- 
ble over and above what it brings into the public treasury of 
~ State. 

Let us apply these principles to direct and indirect taxes. 

It may be said in general, as to the first principle, that the 
tendency of direct taxes is to require all persons to contribute 
towards the support of the government in proportion to the 
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revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of 
the State. If it is necessary to collect taxes to support the 
government under whose protection all persons and property 
are placed, then it would seem just that each person so pro- 
tected should pay a ratable share of the necessary: amount of 
taxes, and it would seem as if this end could be secured in no 
way so fairly, and the burden of the tax could be distributed 
in no way so equally, as by a direct tax upon all the persons so 
benefited, in proportion to the amount of revenue they enjoy 
under the protection of the government. An indirect tax on 
the other hand, a tax on specific articles, for instance such as 
tobacco, spirits, or malt liquors, is, as far as possible, removed 
from this first maxim of Adam Smith. Persons who abstain 
from the use of these articles pay no part of the tax; and ifa 
tax upon these articles should constitute the whole revenue of 
the State, such persons would contribute nothing to the support 
of the government by which they are protected. It seems 
strange at this stage of our enquiries, that the great inequalities 
of indirect taxation have not prevented both governments and 
people from preferring it to the more equal and apparently just 
system of direct taxation. 

As to the second principle, whatever advantage subsists in 
the certainty either of the amount to be paid, or of the time 
and manner of payment, belongs to direct taxation. Where 
taxation is indirect no person can tell how much or what pro- 
portion of the taxes he himself pays; and yet notwithstanding 
Adam Smith regards certainty as more important even than 
equality, indirect taxation is for the most part preferred and 
direct taxation is rejected. 

As to the third point it must be admitted that it is more 
convenient for the tax payer to pay when he does not know it, 
little by little, as he buys this or the other article, and it would 
not be strange if governments desirous of keeping the amounts 
raised from taxes from the knowledge of the people, should pre- 
fer this mode of providing the sum they need ; but-in a country 
where the people are the source of power it would appear that 
this reason should not prevail. It would seem rather an argu- 
ment in its favor, for the reason that it would be for the interest 
of each tax payer to exert himself to secure an economical 
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administration of the government. There seems no good ground 
for supposing, as to the fourth principle, that the expense of 
collecting a direct tax would be greater than that of collecting 
an indirect tax. The army of officers of excise and customs 
will always be as large as the collectors of direct taxes. 

Let us now enquire briefly what is the effect of direct and 
indirect taxation upon the public good. The revenue of the 
subjects of a State is derived from three sources. Either from 
profits, wages, or rents. A tax on profits would not interfere 
with the business of the community, for all profits being 
diminished alike, there would be no inducement in conse- 
quence of the tax for a capitalist to change his business, since 
all profits are affected in proportion. As the tax does not 
impair capital the means of producing is not diminished and 
consequently there need be no variation in the supply of com- 
modities. If in consequence of the diminution of income by 
the amount of the tax, the demand for commodities should be 
diminished, this diminution would take place in the same pro- 
portion for all classes of business, and would be no greater 
than would be caused by the same amount of tax collected in 
any other way. A tax on wages would not interfere with the 
general business, for all wages being diminished proportion- 
ately there would be no inducement for those who are depend- 
ent on wages for a livelihood to change their employment. A 
tax on rents would not operate unfairly, because the propor- 
tion would fall equally on all. 

The effect of indirect taxation or taxation of commodities 
is in the first place, if the tax is laid on specific articles, to 
raise the price of the commodities taxed, and this increase may 
and generally would fall very unequally on the community. 
If the tax should be laid upon articles of the most general con- 
sumption, its amount so far as those articles should be used 
by the class receiving wages would be made up to them by an 
increase of wages, and their part of the tax would in this way 
be paid by the employers, but in all other cases the tax would 
be paid exclusively by the consumers of the articles taxed. 
This mode of taxation would tend to disturb the business of 
a community, for if the article taxed could not be produced 
with greater economy so as to save the amount of the tax in 
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the manufacture, the price of the article would be raised by a 
reduction of the supply, and a portion of the capital employed 
in the production of the taxed commodity would be diverted 
into some other branch of business. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the taxing of particular 
commodities offers great temptation to dishonesty and fraud. 


Smuggling becomes common and whisky rings are formed in —~ 


the great centers of trade. Perhaps no mode of taxation tempts 


men to be dishonest more than the taxing of particular com- | 


modities. 

If a uniform tax was placed on all commodities, the inequality 
would be equally great, for the reason that the rate of profit to 
the sellers varies very much with different commodities, and 
therefore the proportionate amount could not be added to the 
price of every article, and the tax would of necessity fall more 
heavily on some than on others. 

It appears from this review of the subject that indirect taxa- 
tion does not and does not aim to fall equally or proportionately 
on the citizens of a State. Indirect taxes are favored because 
they are out of sight, are not felt by the tax payer, and are 
supposed to be more easily collected than direct taxes. Thus 
far our argument shows that a direct tax is to be preferred to 
an indirect tax because it is more just and equal, more certain 
in amount, no more difficult or expensive to collect, and does 
not affect the wealth of a community or the general welfare 
unfavorably. Let us now enquire what are the objections to a 
specific tax on incomes. 

In the first place it is extremely difficult, we may say it is 
impossible, to ascertain incomes with accuracy. If it is ad- 
mitted that the amount of incomes derived from rents, or 
invested funds can be arrived at with precision; how is a 
farmer or a professional man to estimate his income? How 
can a manufacturer compute his income for a given year when 
the manufactures of the previous year have gone into his sales, 
and the manufactures of the current year are largely unsold. 
Many professional men and manufacturers under the law 
taxing incomes, which was formerly in force in this country, 
undoubtedly guessed at the amount. 

If the amount of a tax payer’s income is to be learned from 
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the tax payer himself, a strong temptation is opened to dis- 
honesty, in concealing facts and in under-valuations, fully equal 
to, probably greater than any temptation which could arise 
under a law taxing specific commodities. If the knowledge is 
to be obtained by the assessor from other sources than the tax 
payer himself, great injustice would be likely to be done, and 
an opportunity would be offered for favoritism beyond any 
thing now known. 

But a more serious difficulty remains to be mentioned. The 
impossibility of doing justice in view of the different sources 
from which incomes are derived. 

A man who has an abundant capital invested in bonds of the 
United States or of the solvent States or in bonds well secured by 
mortgage on real estate, has an income which may be regarded 
‘as perpetual ; but the man whose income is derived from land 
or from trading or from manufacturing is dependent on a 
variety of circumstances ; he cannot always, perhaps not often, 
tell at the end of the year what his income has been. If a 
manufacturer or a trader, his goods may be on hand, those that 
he has sold may not be paid for, and the possibility or proba- 
bility of realizing on these is incapable of estimate. If he isa 
farmer, the same or similar uncertainties embarrass his estimate. 
If he is a ship owner, his property is in some degree perishable, 
and a yearly profit of twenty per cent. or more may be needed to 
repair the annual waste and give him the current rate of interest 
upon his investment. What appears to be income in this case 
is really a return of capital. If he is a professional man depen- 
dent on his earnings, or if he is living on a salary, the case is one 
of great hardship; for when his income is spent, he has nothing 
to rely on but his fresh exertions to gain a livelihood, while the 
capitalist has all his capital to yield him an income again and 
again with every fresh spending. An income from fixed capital 
and an income from earnings either of the hands or the head, 
although capable of being classed under the same category are 
entirely distinct in principle. A tax on earnings is more in the 
nature of a tax on capital than a tax on incomes, because there 
is no way of replacing it, and it necessarily by so much dimin- 
ishes the purchasing power of the community and the increase 
of wealth. 
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The plan of exempting a certain amount of income from the 
operation of the law does not remedy the injustice, although 
it relieves persons of small incomes from their just share of the 
expense of the government. The question resolves itself into 
this. Is the difficulty, or if you so say, the impossibility of 
arriving at exactness in incomes (modified in part, as it may 
be by liberal exemptions of small incomes), together with the 
opportunity afforded for frauds, since the information for the 
most part must come from the individual tax payer himself, 
sufficient to counterbalance the theoretical justness and equality 
of the tax? 

There are few persons who were cognizant of the operation 
of our last tax law of this kind, who would not say that the 
opportunities given for fraud, and the fraud actually perpetrated 
should condemn it or any other similar law in this country. 

The tax on incomes has been much complained of in Eng- 
land. The first law taxing incomes was passed in that country 
in 1798 as a war measure, and was repealed in 1802 after the 
peace of Amiens, to be renewed again on the renewal of the war 
the next year. It was finally repealed at the close of the war 
in 1816. 

In 1842 Sir Robert Peel revived the tax on incomes in the 
face of strong opposition and with great complaint of hardship 
for several years, but this system with some variation in details 
has continued to the present time. The exemption in England 
only applies to incomes of £100 and is graduated, the rate being 
higher on the larger incomes. At present it is 6; pence in the 
pound on incomes under £150, and 8} pence on incomes over 
£150. The complaint of the operation of the law has arisen in 
England of late, mainly with respect to the smaller incomes and 
most of the cheating, which is admitted to be considerable, is 
within this range. If incomes of £300 or £400 were exempted 
there would be less complaint and less friction. 

In Germany this system of taxing incomes is in full force 
and extends to all incomes, however small. No one is exempt 
but there is no open complaint. 

An importnnt question remains to be considered. Is a tax 
upon incomes a constitutional tax? The provisions of the 
constitution on the subject of taxes are four. 
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1. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years and exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 

2. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of the United States, 
but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States. 

8. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed 
to be taken. 

4. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. 

What is the meaning of direct taxes as used-in the Constitu- 
tion? Ifthe term means what it does in the treatises on polit- 
ical economy, there can be no question that the tax as formerly 
laid is unconstitutional, but this question has been the subject 
of judicial decision. 

The first decision made by the Supreme Court of the United 
States bearing on this question was pronounced in 1796, in the 
case of Hylton vs. the United States. Congress had levied a tax 
on carriages, and Hylton contested the constitutionality of the 
law. His counsel quoted from Adam Smith, Ricardo, McCul- 
lough, and others to show that this was a direct tax, but the 
Court decided otherwise. At that time the Court was composed 
of five judges. Chief Justice Ellsworth took his seat on the 
bench on the day when the argument was concluded, and for the 
reason that he had not heard the whole argument took no part 
in the decision. One of the associates also gave no opinion, so 
that the opinion of the Court was by three judges out of five. 

Mr. Justice Chase who pronounced the opinion said: “ I am 
inclined to think, but of this I do not give a judicial opinion, 
that the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution are only 
two, a capitation or poll tax and a tax upon land.” Mr. Justice 
Patterson says, “I nave no doubt” that this isso. The ques- 
tion was elaborately argued. Alexander Hamilton presented a 
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brief on the part of the government. We understand that his 
brief has been recently brought to light sustaining fully the 
views expressed by Justices Chase and Patterson, but we have 
not seen it. 

The Court argued that the direct tax intended by the Consti- 
tution must be such a one as could be apportioned according to 
the census. Now if two States, equal in census, were each to 
pay $80,000, by a tax on carriages, and in one State there 
were 1,000 carriages and in the other 10,000, the owner of a 
carriage in one State would pay ten times the tax which would 
be paid by the owner of a carriage in another State. Chancellor 
Kent says in his Commentary, the better opinion seemed to be 
that the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution were 
only two, a capitation tax and a tax on land. Judge Story in 
his Commentary on the Constitution adopts the same view. 

The Federalist, in the 36th chapter, gives countenance to this 
view, where it is said: ‘“‘ Though the objection (which the writer 
combats) be made to both (direct and indirect taxes), yet the 
reasoning upon it seems to be confined to direct taxes.” Then 
having shown that the objection which he combats was not 
valid against indirect taxes, the writer says: “the objection 
when applied to real property, or to houses and lands, will not 
bear a close examination.” As if real property, or houses and 
lands, were synonymous with the subjects of direct taxation, 
We think this view is supported by the section of the Constitu- 
tion relating to direct taxes. Direct taxes are coupled with 
representatives, and are to be apportioned in the same way. 
Now slaves were held by the courts of the Southern States to be 
for some purposes persons and for some purposes real property, 
and it would seem as if it was the intention of the Constitution, 
a part of the representation being based on real property, 
that the same property, and only that which was represented, 
should be taxed. If a direct tax should be ievied on real 
estate, it would in the Southern States cover the slave prop- 
erty. The framers of the Constitution did not know much 
about political economy, and the distinctions made by writers 
on this subject. A tax on income had not been laid at that 
time by any government, and could not have been in the inten- 
tions of the framers of the Constitution. 
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The question came before the Supreme Court again under 
the late Internal Revenue law, in the case of the Pacific Insur- 
ance Co, vs. Soule, in which the right to tax the profits of the 
Insurance Co. was at issue. It was held, Mr. Justice Swayne 
pronouncing the opinion, that such profits were taxable by the 
United States, under the power given Congress to collect 
imposts, duties, and excises, and that the tax was not a direct 
tax in the meaning of the Constitution. The case of Hylton 
vs. the United States was relied on as authority. 

The subject came a third time before the Supreme Court, in 
the case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno. The question here was on 
the power of Congress to tax the circulation of State Banks 
ten per cent. per annum, virtually taxing it out of existence. 
The court held that this was not a direct tax, Chief Justice 
Chase pronouncing the opinion. These cases seem to cover the 
ground pretty thoroughly, and we have no expectation that the 
Supreme Court will ever decide that a tax upon incomes is a 
direct tax, within the meaning of the Constitution. 

The action of Congress in laying direct taxes confirms the 
view we have taken. 

In 1798 a direct tax of $2,000,000 was laid, in 1818 one of 
$3,000,000, in 1815 one of $6,000,000; all these were laid on 
lands, and improvements, and dwelling houses, and slaves. 
Another direct tax was laid in 1861 of $20,000,000, which was 
laid on lands, improvements, and dwelling houses. If Con- 
gress had regarded other property as coming within the consti- 
tutional meaning of a direct tax, they would undoubtedly have 
extended these acts to cover all property taxable in that way. 

We conclude, then, that the United States Congress may tax 
incomes, not under the power to lay direct taxes, but under 
the authority to collect duties, imposts, and excises. 





Nihilism in Russia. 


Articte VIII — NIHILISM IN RUSSIA AS IT APPEARS 
IN THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENIEFF. 


Fathers and Sons. A novel by Ivan TurGENIEFF. Translated 
from the Russian, with the approval of the author, by Ev- 
GENE ScHUYLER, Ph.D. Leisure Hour Series. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 16mo. 248 pp. 1872. 


Virgin Soil. By Ivan TurGénieFr. Translated with the au- 
thor’s sanction, from the French version, by T. S. Perry. 
Leisure Hour Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 16mo. 
315 pp. 1877. 


Russia; by D. MacKENZIE WaLLAcE, M.A., Member of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 8vo. 620 pp. 1877. 


No country has attracted so much of the attention of the 
world during the past few years as Russia. From the time she 
began to assume an aggressive attitude towards Turkey till the 
present moment, all eyes have been turned on her, watching 
the operations of her statesmen in the cabinet, and of her gen- 
erals in the field. The series of events in which she has been 
so conspicuous an actor has been a brilliant one. The diplo- 
matic conflict which preceded her appeal to arms was partici- 
pated in by all the leading Powers of Europe. When war was 
declared, the rapidity with which her armies were pushed for- 
ward into the valley of the Danube seemed to justify the con- . 
fident expectations which had been entertained in military cir- 
cles in St. Petersburg of her immediate and complete success. 
Then came an unexpected check. The Turk fought bravely 
for his hearth stones. The generals of the “ military promenade 
party” were found unequal to the occasion. The fate of the 
campaign was seen to tremble in the balance; and it became 
necessary to send for Todleben to conduct the siege operations 
at Plevna, and to bring to the front the new men who had 
shown themselves in actual service to be able strategists and 
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fighters. At last, when Imeretinski had been made chief of 
staff, and Skobeloff and Ghourka had received important com- 
mands, Plevna fell, the Balkans were passed, and Adrianople 
was occupied. The contest in the field was thus brought to an 
end, but the attempt of Russia to secure the fruits of victory 
excited fresh interest, and it is still true that not a day passes 
when the latest telegraphic announcements of the doings of her 
diplomatists are not eagerly scanned by every one in Europe 
and America who is desirous of keeping himself informed of 
what is most important in contemporary history. 

But the attention which is just now directed to Russia is not 
all of it in consequence of what she is doing to prosecute her 
ambitious designs with regard to Turkey. There are events 
going on within her own borders and among her own people 
which are to be attended with more important consequences to 
herself and to the rest of Europe than any decisions which may 
be made by the Congress that is to discuss the terms of the 
treaty of San Stefano. Russia is passing through what without 
exaggeration may be called a social revolution. For the past 
twenty years, under the lead of the government, a movement 
has been in progress the object of which has been gradually to 
reorganize the institutions of that great people, half Asiatic 
and as yet only half civilized, in accordance with those of the 
nations of Western Europe. Partly as the result of the ferment 
into which the country was thrown by this action of the govern- 
ment, a band of dissatisfied conspirators, insignificant perhaps 
in numbers, soon appeared, who would be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of the most radical changes in the whole structure of 
society. These conspirators have been growing more and more 
audacious. During the war with Turkey, they were very active 
in propagating their views; and Russia seemed to be like a 
frigate engaged in battle on the ocean at the very time that a 
part of her crew were on the point of breaking out into acts of 
open insubordination. There is still danger that the peace and 
prosperity of the country, while it is in this state of transition 
from the old to the new, may be seriously embarrassed by the 
plottings of these revolutionists who are seeking to spread dis- 
satisfaction and encourage opposition. On the results therefore 
of the enfranchisement of the serfs and of the other reforms 
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which the government has introduced, and of the success which 
it may have in curbing the efforts which these incendiarists are 
making to bring about a state of anarchy, not only the future 
of Russia depends, but of all Central Asia. The different 
peoples who are scattered over those vast regions will be more 
affected for a century to come by the civilization of Russia, 
whatever that may be, than by all other influences combined. 

The commencement of the whole movement of which we 
have spoken dates back to the close of the Crimean war and 
the death of the Emperor Nicholas. That remarkable man has 
been called the Don Quixote of autocracy. He believed that 
democracy meant anarchy; and that autocracy meant order; 
and with him there was no middle ground. He believed 
with an intensity that was almost fanatic that he was divinely 
appointed to secure the happiness and the well being of the 
Russian people by governing them. His theory was that every- 
where in the empire all was to be done as in an army according 
to the word of command as it issued from his mouth, and as 
far as poor human nature would permit he carried out this 
theory. The result was that even among the comparatively 
small numbers of the educated classes the disposition to investi- 
gate political and social questions was so sternly repressed that 
they learned to regard them with complete indifference as some- 
thing with which they had no concern. To be sure, about the 
year 1840, under the influence of the literature of the West, a 
few men of ssthetic tastes began to profess liberal views; but 
even those men never dreamed of making any practical opposi- 
tion to the established order of things. Everywhere was the 
most apathetic acquiescence in the existing system of govern- 
ment as devised and administered by the Ozar. 

It was with this complete confidence that all was well, and 
would be well in the hands of the Emperer, that Russia in 1853 
entered upon the war with the Western Powers. Most unex- 
pectedly to the Russian people their armies met with a humil- 
iating defeat in the Crimea, and one of such a kind as made it 
plain to them that the whole system of the government of the 
Emperor was at fault. It had been put to the test and was found 
wanting everywhere and in everything. The theory had been 
that the government was to do everything and the result had 
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been that few even of the higher military officers showed 
any capacity for independent action. The army which 
patriotic Russians had looked to with special pride was found to 
have been drilled to death, The commissariat department 
broke down, and proved to have been a shelter for a nest of 
peculators. The finances were in complete disorder. The 
Emperor himself recognized the fact that his life work was a 
failure, and died of chagrin. 

His successor, the Emperor Alexander, from the first recog- 
nized the necessity of introducing changes in the system of 
government. As soon as peace was concluded he announced 
publicly that changes were to be made, and intimated that he 
should henceforth depend upon the codperation of his subjects, 
though what was to be the nature of the action which was ex- 
pected of them was not explained. Information with regard to 
the condition of the country, of a kind which had never before 
been made public, was at the same time freely communicated, 
and in some cases even advice was asked of representative men 
in different parts of the empire. The result was what might 
have been expected among a people so capable of intense 
enthusiasm, who had hitherto been kept in entire ignorance of 
the working of political institutions, and who were without 
political experience of any kind, and who were now suddenly 
awakened from their dream of satisfaction with the existing 
state of things by the sting of national humiliation. Projects 
of reform were proposed without number, administrative, judi- 
cial, social, economic, financial, political. Mr. Wallace tells us 
that those who hesitated to admit the necessity of reform were 
branded as ignorant, narrow minded, and prejudiced, and were 
held up to derision as men who did not know the first elements 
of political and economic science, 

Fortunately the Emperor under the influence of his strong 
good sense was not carried away with the prevailing excitement, 
and proceeded with a wise caution. It is true he made great 
and sweeping changes which might well be called revolutionary. 
The different branches of the administration were re-organized, 
much of the machinery by which their action had been encum- 
bered was dispensed with. The censorship was relaxed. 
Efforts were made to puta stop to official corruption. The 
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impediments which hitherto had prevented Russians from visit- 
ing foreign lands were removed. Many political offenders were 
pardoned. The serfs were enfranchised. Many other reforms 
were commenced, the results of which Russia is feeling 
to-day. 

But all this by no means satisfied some of the more fervid 
spirits, who, as the result of the speculations upon which they 
had been almost invited to enter, had adopted the principles of 
the most revolutionary among modern political and social re- 
formers. The feeling spread rapidly among this class of persons 
that a crisis had come which opened a possibility for the reor- 
ganization of Russia according to the advanced principles which 
they had accepted. Other nations were old and their institu- 
tions so firmly established that no new experiment could be 
fairly tried in them. But Russia was young. Hers was a 
“virgin soil.” Russia knew nothing of social casteshad no 
deep-rooted prejudices to contend with, and might assume any 
form which science might recommend. Accordingly when they 
found that the government was to remain autocratic, they 
turned against the Emperor with disgust, feeling that when the 
opportunity had been set before him of trying a magnificent 
sociological experiment, he had allowed it to pass without doing 
anything. At first it would seem as if these enthusiastic vision- 
aries had not proposed to themselves any practical object as the 
result of their action. But as time advanced they made pro- 
gress; and, finding themselves exposed to suspicion and even 
persecution for their views, they began to take a position of 
more decided antagonism to the Emperor, to the government, 
to the landed proprietors, and in fact to all existing institu- 
tions. They would receive nothing from the past. They 
would believe nothing which had heretofore been held to 
be important or sacred. They criticized, they railed at, every- 
thing which existed, and avowed themselves ready to sweep 
all away. They were “nzhilisis.” When asked what they 
wouid doin the time to come, if all was destroyed as they 
wished, their only reply was that when everything was gone, 
and there was a complete tabula rasa, then the existing forces 
would crystallize anew in institutions which would doubtless 
be fitted for the times. Strange to say this movement was to 
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a large extent among the more educated classes, among women, 
and among the landed proprietors. It was in fact, in some 
respects, the same kind of sentimental craze which on the 
memorable night of the fourth of August, 1789, led the old 
nobility of France to give up voluntarily all the privileges 
which their ancestors had enjoyed for ages. The next step was 
the formation of a secret society. The general opinion is that 
vast numbers are now enrolled as its members. If so, it is 
probable that very many of the persons who have thus put 
themselves under the orders of the leaders did so without any 
very definite idea of what was proposed. “ Nihilism” in Rus- 
sia has probably spread very much as “carbonarism” did in 
Italy in 1820, when in a single month the number of its mem- 
bers increased from thirty thousand to seven hundred thousand ; 
a large proportion of whom undoubtedly knew very little of 
what was to be done, but joined the lodges as a means of testi- 
fying that they were dissatisfied with the existing state of 
things and that they were desirous of a change. So with a 
large number in Russia to-day, “nihilism” is probably little 
more than a feeling of opposition to the autocratic power of the 
Emperor, and a desire for a constitutional government and a 
more liberal constitution. With the leaders, however, it doubt- 
less means much more,—perhaps nothing less than a state of 
things which they are quite willing should differ but little from 
social anarchy. 

Exactly what “nihilism” is, it is not easy to say. One of 
the best sources of information on the subject accessible in this 
country is the novels of Turgénieff; more especially the two 
whose titles we have placed at the head of this Article—“ Fathers 
and Sons,” and “Virgin Soil.” In fact, if we are not mistaken, 
it was in the first of these novels that the name “ nihilists” 
was first applied to those who held the new views. Perhaps 
the word had been used before, but without any precision, and 
it had gained no currency. It was the use of the word by 
Turgénieff in “Fathers and Sons” that fixed its meaning. 
“The party of action,” as they called themselves, were proud 
of the title and assumed it for themselves; and the government 
took up the word also, and used “nihilism” to stigmatise 
republicanism, ultra democracy, and all socialistic tendencies. 
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The value of these books, therefore, for the object which we 
have in view is apparent, will be even better understood after 
some account of the author has been given. 

Ivan Turgénieff was born in the interior of Russia, in the 
province of Orel, in 1818. He was educated in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, and while at the university was known to 
sympathize with those persons of whom we havealready spoken, 
who sometime before the year 1840 professed, though some- 
what after the fashion of di/eltanti, an interest in liberal views, 
Turgénieff at this time manifested so much interest in the 
United States and the working of republican institutions here, 
that he was called by his fellow students “the American,” a name 
with which he did not seem displeased. In 1838, he went to 
Berlin where for three years he studied metaphysics and the 
Hegelian philosophy. On returning to Russia, he lived for 
several years on his estates in the country, and there by his ex- 
perience as a proprietor, and more especially as a sportsman, he 
became familiar with the life of the Russian peasant. He soon 
began to describe this life in a series of stories, written for a 
magazine published in Moscow. These stories were read with 
such eager interest that subseqnently they were collected and 
republished in a separate volume with the title of ‘‘ Memoirs 
of a Sportsman.” Here, in a very matter of fact way, with no 
exhibition of any philanthropic purpose, he described the 
misery of the life of the serfs in such a way that it produced 
an effect in Russia which has been compared to the effect pro- 
duced in this country by Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
which was published about the same time. In fact the Em- 
peror Adexander does not hesitate to say that he received his 
first impulse to enfranchise the serfs from the reading of this 
book. But these stories were written in the time of the Emperor 
Nicholas, and some of the sentiments expressed in them excited 
his displeasure to such a degree that the author, although 
another reason was assigned at the time, was ordered to remain 
on his estates in a sort of semi-confinement. It was, however, 
not very long before, at the intercession of the Crown Prince, 
the Grand Duke Alexander, he was released; but Turgénieff, 
with the feeling that he was regarded with suspicion for his 
political views, left Russia and for thirty years has made his 
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residence in Paris. As we regard the work of Turgénieff it 
does not so much resemble that of Mrs. Stowe as that of 
Hogarth in England. We have already said that it is mani- 
fest that he has not written with any philanthropic design, 
though it is hard to believe that he could write in such a way 
without a deep sympathy for the serfs. His philosophy is that 
of pessimism. But as the pictures of English life in the 
eighteenth century painted by Hogarth were so true to nature 
that they filled the English people with alarm for their civiliza- 
tion, so it was the revelation which Turgénieff made in his 
novels of the sad condition of the serfs which roused the sym- 
pathy of Alexander and the Russian people. 

There is no reason to suppose that Turgénieff, although a 
liberal, has any sympathy with the objects of the “nihilists.” 
But there is no question that he is competent to describe them 
as they are; and his special characteristics as a novelist give 
his descriptions great value. There is in them all, an intense 
realism. The characters all seem to have been painted from 
the life, and there is everywhere a remarkable attention to 
details. 

‘Fathers and Sons,” the first of the books whose titles we 
have given, was published in Russia in 1861. In 1864 it was 
translated by Mr. Eugene Schuyler and published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. of New York, in their Leisure Hour 
Series. At the time of its appearance here, it was read very gen- 
erally from motives of curiosity, as it had the reputation of pre- 
senting a faithful picture of social life in a country of which 
little was known, but we doubt whether the representations 
given of the practical working of “ nihilism” attracted much 
attention, or were even understood, or are now remembered. 
We are quite sure that those who then read the book will take 
even greater interest now when they know that it has a value 
for the light it throws on the present political condition of 
Russia. 

In “ Fathers and Sons,” as we understand it, there is given a 
picture of the “nihilistic” movement as it was at the time the 
book first appeared in 1861. We are able to see what it was, 
as its principles were at that time received by the generation 
which was just coming on to the stage. 
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The book opens with an account of the return from St. 
Petersburg of a young student, Arcadi, who had just graduated 
at the university with the degree of “candidate,” to the home 
in the country of his father, Nicholas Petrovitch, a wealthy 
landed proprietor. Arcadi is not a young man of much force 
of character or ability of any kind, but he is imbued with the 
new ideas, which he holds enthusiastically, though in rather a 
superficial way. He is accompanied by a friend, Bazarof, who 
has come, on his invitation, to spend the summer with him. 
Bazarof, who may be considered as the hero of the story, is a 
man of ability, and force, and self confidence, who thoroughly 
understands himself, and who is the typical “nihilist” of the 
period. He is the son of a retired army surgeon who is living 
in a humble way in some small country town, and who has 
centered all his hopes on this son whom he has been able to 
send to the university. Bazarof is a tall, powerfully built 
young man, with bushy hair, and long drooping moustaches, 
He has a thin face, large greenish eyes, and a sallow complexion, 
which turns to a “coppery ” color when he is excited. He has 
great red hands, and is careless in his dress. He is undemon- 
strative in his manners and barely civil, and at the same time 
unacquainted and unpracticed in any of the amenities of social 
life. As our limits compel us to be brief, it will be enough to 
say perhaps that the most important personages in the house- 
hold to which the reader is introduced are the father of Arcadi, 
of whom mention has already been made, a man of esthetic and 
literary tastes; and his brother, the uncle of Arcadi, Paul 
Petrovitch, an old army officer, who after a brilliant career in 
court circles in St. Petersburg, is spending the last years of his 
life with his brother, to whom he is very much attached. Both 
these men are liberals in politics, and in cordia] sympathy with 
the reforms which the Emperor has commenced. The value of 
the book, thea, for our present purpose, as will appear as we 
proceed, is the contrast which is presented between these four 
persons, who represent two generations, “the fathers” holding 
what were once considered liberal views, and “the sons” who 
have accepted the new philosophy of “ nihilism.” 

The morning after the arrival of the young men, Arcadi is 
discovered at the breakfast table with his father. Bazarof has 
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risen early and gone off to a neighboring marsh to catch frogs 
to experiment with for scientific purposes. The entrance into 
the room of the uncle gives the novelist an opportunity for 
one of those vivid pen and ink portraitures for which he is re- 
markable. The reader feels as if he could almost see this ele- 
gant Russian gentleman, Paul Petrovitch, as he takes his seat at 
the table, with his short grey hair “ which had the reflexion of 
new silver;” his features clear, without wrinkles, regular, and 
of extreme delicacy of contour. The eyes black and oval ; his 
hands beautiful with long pink nails, his well shaved chin, his 
wristbands of a snowy whiteness, fastened at the wrist by large 
opals. After the usual salutations Paul Petrovitch asks of 
Arcadi :— 


“ Where is your new friend? ” 

“He is not at home; he usually rises very early and makes some excursion. 
But there is no use of bothering oneself about him. He detests ceremony.” 

“Yes, you can easily perceive that.” 

Paul Petrovitch began to slowly spread butter on his bread. 

“Does he intend to remain here long?” 


“T don’t know. He is going from here to see his father.” 
* a * * * 


“ Well,” said Paul Petrovitch slowly, twirling his moustaches, “ what is this Mr. 
Bazarof, at bottom?” 

“What is he?” Arcadi smiled. “Uncle do you want me to tell you what he 
is at bottom?” 

“ Do me that pleasure, my dear nephew.” 

“ He is a nihilist.” 

“ What?” asked his father. As to Paul Petrovitch, he raised his knife, on the 
end of which was a small bit of butter, and remained motionless. 

“ He is a nihilist,” repeated Arcadi. 

“A nihilist,” said Nicholas Petrovitch. ‘This word must come from the Latin 
nthil, nothing, as far as I can judge; and consequently it signifies a man who— 
who recognizes nothing ?” 

“ Or rather who respects nothing,” said Paul Petrovitch, and he began again to 
butter his bread. 

“A man who looks at everything from a critical point of view,” said Arcadi. 

“ Does not that come to the same thing?” asked his uucle. 

“No! not at all; a nihilist is a man who bows before no authority, who accepts 
no principle without examination, no matter what credit the principle has.” 

“ And you find this all right?” rejoined Paul Petrovitch. 

“That depends on circumstances, uncle. Some people find it right, and others 
on the contrary very wrong.” 

“ Really! well, I see we shall never understand each other, we old time people, 
we think that principles—principles admitted without examination—to make use 
of your expression, are absolutely indispensable. Vous avez changé tout cela. May 
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God give you health and the rank of General,* we will content ourselves with 
admiring you Messrs. * * * how do you call yourselves? ” 

“ Nihilists,” replied Arcadi, dwelling on each syllable. 

“Yes! before we had Hegelians, now we have nihilists. We shall see what 
you will do to exist in nothingness, iu the vacuum, as if under an air pump.” 


The breakfast was still unfinished when Bazarof was seen ap- 
proaching the window through the garden, his linen coat and 
pantaloons drabbled with the dew, and a marsh plant twined 
around his old hat. He carried a little bag in his right hand; 
something moved in it. 

“ What have you, leeches?” said Paul Petrovitch. 

“ No, frogs.” 

“To eat or to raise ?” 

“For experiments;” replied Bazarof, with an indifferent air; and he went into 
the house 

“He is probably going to dissect them,” said Paul Petrovitch. He does not be- 
lieve in principles, but he believes in frogs.” 

Arcadi threw a look of commiseration on his uncle, and Nicholas Petrovitch 
imperceptibly shrugged his shoulders. 

Bazarof soon appears at the table, and begins to drink his tea 
“as if he wanted to exhaust the samovar.” The two elderly 
gentlemen show a disposition to be civil to him, and ask some 
polite questions about his morning’s success. A pleasant allu- 
sion is made to his interest in the natural sciences, but Bazarof 
replies brusquely and with a tone of voice that borders on inso- 
lence. The aristocratic nature of the courtly old uncle can 
hardly support his rudeness, yet he continues the conversation. 
At last, in reply to what Bazarof has said of the superiority of 
the German to the Russian scientists, he says : 


“ Arcadi told us that you recognized no authority in the sciences. How do you 
make that consistent with the opinion you have just expressed? Isit indeed true 
that you recognize no authority ?” 

“ Why should I? and what ought I to recognize?” Youshow me a reasonable 
thing; I admit it, and that is all.” 

“ You then believe in science only ?” 

“T have already had the honor to tell you that I believe in nothing. What do 
you mean by this word science, taken in 2 general sense? There are sciences, as 
there are trades and professions; there is no science in the meaning you give the 
word.” 

“That is all very well. And you deny equally all the other principles on which 
our social order rests ?” 

“Ts this a political inquisition?” asked Bazarof. 

Paul Petrovitch grew a little pale. He gave Arcadi a look that seemed to say : 
“You must admit that your friend is hardly polite.” 


* A Russian proverb. 
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The young men now adjourn to Bazarof’s room “ where already 
reigned a medico-chirurgical smell, mixed with that of cheap 
tobacco.” Bazorof takes a seat on the bed and begins to smoke 
“a very short pipe,” and we learn from the conversation what 
“nihilism” thinks of the courtly manners of a well dressed gen- 
tleman. 

“Your uncle is a queer body,” said Bazarof. What elegance in the country! 
it is really curious; and his nails too, his nails! They could be sent to the 
Exhibltion.” * * * * * ¥ * * 
What odd wrists! You would say they were marble; and how well shaved his 
chin is! Arcadi, do you know how ridiculous all this is?” * * He 
is a true piece of antiquity.” ‘‘ What singular people those romantic gray- 
bends are !” 


The relation in which the old and the new opinions stand to one 
another is now pretty evident; and, in the progress of the story, 
the antagonism is made to appear more clearly as, one after another, 
nearly all the great topics of human interest come up for dis- 
cussion, For instance, we learn what “nihilism” thinks of 
“literature.” Bazarof is talking with Arcadi, and says: 

“The other day I noticed that your father was reading Pushkin. Make him 
understand, I beg you, how absurd that is. He is no longer a calf, and ought to 
throw to the dogs all that nonsense. Who in our days is interested in romantic- 
ism, in poetry? Give him some good book to read.” 

“What can I give him?” asked Arcadi. 

“You could commence, I think, with Buchner’s Stoff und Kraft,* for example.” 

“T was thinking of that,” replied Arcadi. Stoff und Kraft is written in popu- 
lar language. 


At another time, Paul Petrovitch, speaking of the Germans, 
refers to Goethe and Schiller as the representative literary men of 
the past generation, and adds: “To-day I see among them no 
longer anything but chemists and materialists.” 


“ A good chemist is twenty times more useful thar the best poet,” interrupted 
Bazarof. 


Again we see how “art” is regarded. Paul Petrovitch says 
with the tone of inquiry: “Art then seems to you utterly value- 
less ?” 

“The art of gaining money and of curing one’s corns!” said Bazarof, with a 
smile of disdain.” * * * “As for meI would not give two kopeks for 
Raffaelle.” 


*A work intended to popularize the principles of the modern German materi- 
alistic school. 
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“Love” fares not much better. Bazarof says: 


“What are these mysterious relations that become established between a man 
and a woman? We know the true nature of these relations, we physiologists! 
* * * jl this is nothing but romanticism, nonsense.” Let us rather go 
examine my beetle.” 


It remains for us to show, by another quotation, that “ nihilism ” 
proposed to itself at that time nothing but to “destroy.” The 
next time the subject came up for discussion, Nicholas Petrovitch 
said : 

“You deny everything, or to speak more exactly, you destroy everything. 
... » Nothwithstanding, it is also necessary to rebuild. . . .” 

Bazarof replies: “That does not concern us. .. . It is necessary in the first 
place to clear the ground.” 


Paul Petrovitch now inquires of Bazarof: 


“ What will you do then?” 

“T am going to tell you. We have begun by calling attention to the bribery of 
office holders, to the want of roads, to the absence of trade, to the manner in 
which justice is administered.” 

“Yes, yes, you are denouncers, convictors; that is the name that has been 
given you, if I am not mistaken. I agree with you in a great number of your 
criticisms; but * * * ~” 

Bazarof continues: “Then we have not delayed to recognize the fact 
that it was not enough to talk about the sore spot that annoyed us; that that 
resulted only in platitudes and doctrinarism ; we perceived that our advanced 
men, our convictors, were worth absolutely nothing; that we were busy with 
foolishness, such as art for art’s sake, the creative power that is ignorant of itself, 
parliamentarism, the need of lawyers, and a thousand other trifles, while it was 
necessary to think of our daily bread, while the most gross superstition was 
smothering us, while all our codperative societies were becoming bankrupt, and 
that only because there was a dearth of honest people, while the very liberty of 
the serfs, that the government is so busy with, will perhaps do no good, because 
our peasant is ready to steal from himself to go and drink poisoned drugs in 
the taverns.” 

“Well,” replied Paul Petrovitch. “very well. You have discovered all that, 
and you are not less decided not to undertake anything seriously.” 

“Yes, we have decided not to undertake anything seriously,” repeated 
Bazarof in a brusque tone. 

“ And you confine yourself to insult ?” 

“ We insult at need.” 

“ And this is what is called nihilism ?” 

“This is what is called nihilism,” repeated Bazarof, but this time in a tone 
peculiarily provoking. 

Paul Petrovitch winced a little. “Very well,” he said, with a forced calm 
that was rather strange. ‘Do you maintain that you act, or only prepare for 
action ?” 


Bazarof remained silent. 
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Paul Petrovitch trembled. “Hum! . . . act, destroy,” he said; “but how 
can one destroy without even knowing why he destroys? ” 

«We destroy because we are a force,” interposed Arcadi. 

Paul Petrovitch raised his eyes to his nephew’s face and smiled. 

‘“* Yes,” added Arcadi, straightening himself up, “force has no account to render.” 

“Unhappy boy!” cried Paul Petrovitch, unable to contain himself longer. “ If 
you would only render account of what you support in Russia with your ridicu- 
lous opinions. That is really too much; one must have the patience of an angel 
to endure all that! Force! the savage Kalmuc and the Mongol have force; but 
in what can they help us? What ought to be precious to us is civilization; yes, 
yes, my dear sirs, the fruits of civilization. And do not tell me that these fruits 
are insignificant; the most wretched sign-dauber, wn barbouillewr, the miserable 
player of polkas and waltzes that earns five kopecks an evening, are more useful 
than you; because they are representatives of civilization, and not of the brute 
force of the Mongols! You believe yourselves advanced men, and your place 
should be in a Kalmuc kibitka (four wheeled cart). Force! remember, forcibie 
sirs, that you are perhaps a dozen in all, while the rest are counted by millions, 
and will not permit you to tread under foot their most holy beliefs. They will 
crush you.” 

“Tf they crush us, the road is theirs,” replied Bazarof; “but you are far out 
of the way in your calculation. We are not so few as you suppose.” 

“ How! you seriously believe that you can bring the entire people over to your 
views.” 

“A penny candle you know was enough to burn the whole city of Moscow,” 

answered Bazarof. * * * * 
Our discussion has carried us too far, and I believe that we shall do well to 
stop here. 1 shall agree with you,” he added rising, “‘ when you have pointed out 
to me in our society a single institution, not more, that does not deserve to be 
completely and perfectly abolished.” 

“T could cite you a million,” cried Paul Petrovitch, a million! Hold, the com- 
munity for example.” 

A cold smile contracted the lips of Bazarof. 

“As to the community,” he replied, you would much better speak to your 
brother about it. I suppose he ought to know what is the truth about the com- 
munity, and the strict mutual protection societies of the peasantry, their temper- 
ance, and many other pleasantries of that kind.” 

“ And the family! the family, such as we found it among our peasants,” said 
Paul Petrovitch. 

There is also a question that you would do well in my opinion not to sound. 
Follow my advice, Paul Petrovitch, give yourself two or three days’ reflection ; 
you will not find anything on the spot. Pass in review all our classes, one after 
the other, and reflect well on them, during this time Arcadi andI will * * * ” 

“Turn all to ridicule,” answered Paul Petrovitch. 

“No! we will busy ourselves with dissecting frogs, come Arcadi. Good night, 


gentlemen.” 


We cannot forbear making one more quotation. Bazarof says: 
(page 99) in further explanation of his views. 
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“ All men resemble each other as well in body as in soul; each of us hasa 
brain, a heart, spleen, lungs, constructed in the same way. The qualities that are 
called ‘moral’ are likewise identical in all men; they present only insignificant 
differences, a single human example is enough to judge all the rest by. Men are 
like beeches of the forests; no botanist would think of studying each specimen 
separately.” 

“The beeches of the forests! so then, according to you, there is no difference 
between a fool and a wise man, between the good and the wicked ?” 

“ Yes, as between the healthy and the sick man. The lungs of a consumptive 
are not in the same state as yours or mine, although their structure is the same, 
We know approximately the cause of certain physicai maladies; as to the moral 
maladies, they spring from a bad education, from follies of all kinds that are 
stuffed into our heads; in a word, from the absurd condition of our social law. 
Reform society and you will have no more maladies.” 

“ And you believe that when society is reformed there will be no more fools or 
wicked men?” 

“What is certain is that, society once well organized, it will be all the same 
whether a man is stupid or intelligent, bad or good.” 

“Yes, I understand, all will have the same position.” 

“ Precisely.” 

There remains for us to show of how little account even “ friend- 
ship” is among men who have received the new ideas. This ap- 
pears in a strange scene, towards the end of the book, in which 
there seems to be foreshadowed the universal anarchy which 
would follow if the views here expressed were generally received. 
The two friends, Bazarof and Arcadi, are lying one beautiful sum- 
mer afternoon, on the green turf, under the shadow of a hay mow, 
where they quarrel and, but for a chance interruption, would have 
fought one another to the death. Throughout the whole scene, 


Bazarof appears to be possessed of the spirit of a tiger. 
We will commence our quotation with a statement which he 


makes respecting “ principles.” 

“ There are no principles in existence. There are only sensations. All depends 
on sensations.” 

“How so?” 

“Yes. Take me for example. If I have a negative, skeptical mind, that de- 
pends on my sensations. It is pleasant to me to deny, my brain is thus constructed, 
and that is all! Why does chemistry please me? Why do you like apples? 
Always by virtue of sensations. The truth is there, and men will dig no further, 
not every one says this to you, and even I will not again repeat it to you.” 

“ But according to that, virtue itself would be but a sensation. 

“ Undoubtedly.” 


The discussion goes on and Arcadi in opposing his views says: 


“T have only obeyed the feeling of justice. But as you do not comprehend this 
feeling, as this sensation is lacking in you, you ought not to speak of it.” 
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“ That means that Arcadi is too superior to me for me to be able to comprehend 
him. I yield and condemn myself to silence.” 

“Cease Bazarof, I entreat.” ‘‘ We shall end by quarreling.” 

“Ah! Arcadi, let us quarrel, I beg, let us beat one another even to the extinc- 
tion of animal heat!” 

“ That might in fact end in ———-———.” 

“In blows of the fist?” replied Bazarof; ‘‘Why not? here on this hay, with 
all these idyllic surroundings, far from the world and from human eyes, nothing 
could be better. But you have not strength to measure yourself with me. I shall 
seize you by the throat.” 

Bazarof opened his bony fingers — Arcadi turned laughing and took an atti- 
tude of defence. But the face of his friend, the sneer which contracted his lips, 
and the sombre fire with which his eyes shone, seemed to express a threat so real 
that Arcadi experienced a feeling of involuntary fear. 

It is evident, from these quotations, that “nihilism” in Russia 
in 1861, as understood by Turgénieff, was out and out pessimism, 
the fruit of a materialistic philosophy. At a time when a new era 
was dawning upon Russia as a nation, and it would seem as if the 
whole population ought to be exulting with hope, an important 
part—it is not easy to say how important a part—of its educated 
young men were found to be thoroughly d/asé. In their eyes, the 
whole world was as ashes. They had ceased not only to believe 
in religion and God, but even in love and friendship. There was 
nothing in art or literature worth living for. Their motto was: 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow comes “ the extinction of 
animal heat [” 


But “nihilism ” has made progress since the publication of 
“Fathers and Sons” in 1861; and Turgénieff has written 
another novel—“ Virgin Soil ”"—in which he has undertaken to 
describe it as it is at the present time. Judging from the novel, 
it would appear that it has not changed in its principles, and we 
are shown what a strongly aggressive attitude it has assumed. 
Glimpses are given of the operations of a secret society which 
has its ramifications everywhere in Russia; and certain mys- 
terious leaders are indistinctly seen who appear to be organiz- 
ing revolt. 

The hero of the story is a young student in St. Petersburg— 
Neshdanof, by name—who is engaged by a high officer of the 
government as the private tutor of his young son, and goes at 
once with the family for the summer to their home in the 
country. Neshdanof is a young man of ssthetic tastes, enthu- 
siastic, but thoroughly unpractical. He has been captivated 
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by the bold and briiliant assumptions of the advocates of the 
materialistic philosophy, and having become a nihilist, has 
joined the secret society, and put himself under the orders of 
its chiefs. On leaving St. Petersburg, he is directed by them 
to make the acquaintance of those who have adopted their 
veiws in the province to which he is going, and to codperate 
with them as far as possible. 

There is much more of a story in “ Virgin Soil” than in 
“Fathers and Sons,” and it is a novel of altogether greater 
power; but our interest with it at present is confined to the 
picture which it gives of the nihilistic movement now going on. 
According to the representations given by Turgénieff, it is as 
might be expected, directed by a set of visionaries whose plans 
are as ill considered as they are ruinous to the peace and pros- 
perity of the country. 

Neshdanof, in obedience to the directions which he has re- 
ceived, seeks out several of the nihilists who live in the neigh- 
borhood, and finds among them men ready enough to risk 
their lives at once in a revolt, but they most of them manifest 
an ignorance of what they really want themselves and a cre- 
dulity in overestimating their own strength and importance, 
which would be laughable if we had not reason to suppose that 
there are in fact just such men in Russia to-day, who are ready 
to throw away their lives if they can only attract attention by 
some daring act of mischief, and make themselves feared. 

These “friends of the cause” whom Turgénieff describes are 
plainly intended for representative characters. We have space 
to refer to only one or two of them. First in importance, there 
is a crack-brained landed proprietor, Markelof by name, at 
whose house Neshdanof meets several persons who have come 
from St. Petersburg to arrange “for the common undertaking.” 
We transfer to our pages part of the account which is given of 
the scene which follows. 

“Markelof grew very much excited. With flashing eyes and continually gnaw- 
ing at his moustache, he began to speak with evident emotion, in a low but distinct 
voice, about the infamous things that were going on around them, and on the 
need of immediate action. He asserted that in reality everything was ready; 
that the slightest delay would be cowardice, that recourse to force was necessary, 


like the cut of a lancet when an abscess is ripe. He repeated this comparison of 
the lancet several times; it evidently pleased him; he had not invented it him- 
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self; he had read it somewhere. His sentences were short and direct like the 
blows of an ax, going straight to the point with a sort of wrath. His words fell 
slowly and monotonously from his pale lips, like the hoarse barking of an old and 
vigilant watch dog. 

He declared that he knew well the peasants and workmen of the neighboring 
mills and that there were good men among them; for instance Kremei, in the vil- 
lage of Galapliok, who would be ready for anything at any time. He spoke con- 
tinually about this Eremei of Galapliok. At the end of every sentence he struck 
the table, not with his palm. but with his fist, at the same time shaking before his 
face the forefinger of his left hand. These bony, hairy hands, this pointing finger, 
this hollow voice, these flashing eyes made a deep impression. 

* * * * * *« * 

At first Neshdanof raised objections. He recalled the inconveniences of haste; 
the danger of speedy and ill-considered action. He was especially astonished that 
the decision had been made in that way without any hesitation, without taking 
account of the circumstances, without even asking exactly what it was that the 
people desired. 

* * * * * * ~ 

“ Among your peasants,” asked Neshdanof, of Markelof, “are there any on 
whom you can count?” 

Markelof answered that there were, but he mentioned none by name. 

Neshdanof asked if they should have the codperation of any of the nobles. 
Markelof answered that they must wait for Kisliakof’s reports. ‘‘ And the army? 
the soldiers” said Neshdanof. At this Markelof hesitated; he stroked his long 
side whiskers and at last declared there was nothing decisive so far from that 
quarter, and besides they must wait for Kisliakof’s reports. 

“ But who is this Kisliakof?” cried Neshdanof impatiently. 

Markelof gave a meaning smile. “ He is a man,” said he, “a man—but I must 
confess I hardly know him personally for I’ve only seen him twice. But what 
letters he writes! what letters! I'll show them to you. They are wonderful! 
such fire! And how energetic he is! He has traveled all through Russia at least 
five or six times; and from every stopping place he has sent a letter of from ten 
to twenty pages.” * ° * . 

At last Neshdanof was satisfied. Gradually his nerves, which were as tense 
as wires, began to vibrate quickly, and then with desperate ardor, almost with 
tears of rage in his eyes, and with a voice broken by cries and sobs, he began to 
speak to the same effect as Markelof; indeed he went even further. 


A description of one more of these characters must suffice. 
We select that of Kisliakof, “the young propagandist.” Nesh- 
danof, we are told, has an opportunity of seeing his letters. 


“Tn these Kisliakof spoke constantly of himself, of his feverish activity; to use 
his own expressions he had, during the last month, rolled over the highways of 
eleven districts, visited nine towns, twenty-nine villages, fifty-three hamlets, a 
farm, and eight factories; he had passed sixteen nights in barns, one in a stable, 
and one even in a cow barn (here he remarked in a parenthesis, with a nota bene 
that fleas never bit him); he had made his way into the workmen’s cabins, and 
into the barracks of the railway navvies; everywhere he had instructed and indoc- 
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trinated; everywhere he had distributed pamphlets and collected information, 
while on the wing; sometimes writing it down on the spot, and sometimes com- 
mitting it to memory by the most approved system of modern mnemonics; he had 
written fourteen long letters, twenty-eight short ones, eighteen notes (of which 
four were in pencil, one in blood, and one in soot and water); and the reason he 
found it possible to do so many things was that he understood how to distribute 
his time systematically according to the precepts of Quentin Johnson, of Sver- 
litsky, of Carelius, and other statisticans, and publicists. 

Then he began speaking of himself again, of how he had completed Fourier’s 
theory of ‘ passional attraction’; he had been the first to find the true ‘Sol’; 
and he was even surprised that he, a young fellow of twenty-two, should have 
already solved all the problems of life and of science. He wound up by declar- 
Ing that he would transform Russia; that he would shake it like a plum tree ; 
that he would turn it inside out like a glove. 

Dizi! he added, this dixi often recurred in Kisliakof’s letters, and always accom- 
panied by an exclamation point. 

One of the letters contained a socialistic form addressed to a young girl, be- 
ginning with these words: “ Love not me, but the idea.” 

At last, when chapter after chapter has been taken up with 
descriptions of the various incongruous and unpractical charac- 
ters who are associated in the revolutionary movement, comes the 
dénouement. Markelof, weary with waiting for others, in the 
true spirit of a fanatic, determines, alone and unsupported, to 
begin the work, and to endeavor to excite the peasants to revolt. 
We must content ourselves with a brief account of the humiliat- 
ing and laughable failure which is given in the novel. 

“ At first the peasants were silent. Then they winked at one 
another. Then shouts came from the outside of the crowd. Then 
& peasant came up on one side as if he was going to make a bow. 
Then there was a sudden scuffle, and Markelof was knocked down. 
‘My friends, my friends,’ he cried, ‘what are you doing? And 
they. ‘Quick, a rope! Tie him.’ Then his bones cracking, and 
impotent with rage, with vile dust in his mouth and nostrils, they 
turned him over, put him in a telega, and with a great roar of 
laughter he was driven off to prison in the nearest town.” 

Neshdanof, on hearing of the attempt of Markelof, makes a 
similar effort, which results in even a more laughable failure, 
and in disgust he blows out what few brains he has with his own 
pistol. 

Such is the description which is given in “ Virgin Soil” of the 
nihilists as they were two or three years ago., It is generally be- 
lieved that they have since increased very largely in number. 
We have before us a statement which is credited to an agent of 
the police in St. Petersburg, “that if you see ten persons together, 
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you can never tell whether nine of them are not nihilists.” All 
such statements must be very gross exaggerations. We can 
hardly believe that as far as numbers go the nihilists are very 
formidable. But, the presence of even a few reckless fanatics, like 
the men described by Turgénieff, in a country like Russia, must 
be an element of constant danger, and explains the vague dread 
with which their operations are regarded. This dread, according 
to the Vienna Correspondence of the London Times “ has become 
intensified since the acquittal of Vera Sassulitch has been hailed 
with approbation all over Russia, and she has become a second 
Charlotte Corday in the eyes of the people.” 


It is certainly very unfortunate for Russia, that just at the 
time when she is adapting herself to the new political and 
social changes which were introduced by the Emperor Alex- 
ander at his accession, such a disturbing element as this “ nihil- 
ism” has made its appearance. No one who is at all interested 
in the progress of civilization can fail to watch this movement 
with anxiety. All will find themselves instructed by a careful 
reading of the novels of Turgénieff, of which we have been 
able to give only a too brief sketch. 
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Notices of New Books. 


Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


New Epirion or Bartiett’s Americanisms.*—This is well 
known as the standard work on the subject treated of, since its 
first edition in 1848. Before that time the chief authority was 
Pickering’s Vocabulary, published in full in 1816, which drew the 
attention of scholars and prepared the way for later and fuller 
compilations, though the introduction to this volume also refers 
to periodical numbers by Dr. Witherspoon on the same subject 
as early as 1761. It will be seen from the prefaces here brought 
together from the first, second (1859), and fourth editions, how 
much time and care Mr. Bartlett has bestowed in collecting and 
arranging materials from earlier essays and from his own observa- 
tions, and also the judgment exercised in not only enlarging the 
list first prepared, especially from terms of later growth, but ex- 
cluding some classes, and qualifying the notices of others, that 
might be condemned as corruptions or improprieties of language 
but are not properly described as Americanisms. He has prefixed 
also a valuable introduction of twenty-six pages, on English and 
American dialects. We have seen a notice of a fitth edition, but 
that which lies on our table is said to contain “about one-third 
more matter than the preceding,” and being so recent we suppose 
must contain the last results of his investigations. Jn mechanical 
execution as well as in the extent and arrangement of its contents 
it is a pleasing addition to our libraries. 

The preface enumerates ten classes of words under the term 
“ Americanisms, as used in this Dictionary,” of which some are 
new words or phrases, and others new uses or only new pronun- 
ciations of old. The name itself thus comprehensively used 
ought not to condemn them, for it depends on the class to which 
they belong whether they should be retained or discarded. 
“Newly coined words which owe their origin to the productions 
or to the circumstances of the country,” may be as fully justified 
by that fact as any old words by the first occasion for their use 


* Dictionary of Americanisms; a Glossary of words and phrases usually re- 
garded as peculiar to the United States. By Joun RussELL Bartiett. Fourth 
Edition, greatly improved and enlarged. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1877. 
pp. 813. 
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in the mother country. Every nation has a right to supply its 
own wants for the ends intended by all language. 

Much is to be said for “Old English words, obsolete or nearly 
so in England, but retained in use in this country,” and “those 
which have retained their original meaning in the United States 
although not in England.” Several writers, particularly Dr. Noah 
Webster, have found many terms coming under these descriptions 
which were once supposed to have originated here. The same 
thing has been noted of many French words brought from France 
to Canada, and still used there though not in Paris. It becomes 
a question whether or how far we may be called on <o surrender 
an inheritance of this kind in view of capricious changes among 
other heirs. An example may be taken in a change now going 
on; for some educated people may learn here for the first time 
that “in England and in the genteel society of our Eastern cities 
the word #/ is invariably used for a person afflicted with disease,” 
and “the good old English word sick is going out of use, and is 
seldom heard except when applied to one who is sick at the 
stomach or afflicted with nausea.” And this in spite of the best 
usage down to this century—the Bible, the Prayer Book, the 
greatest English writers, and Johnson’s Dictionary. The revisers 
of King James’ version will hardly venture to say, “He whom 
thou lovest is ill!” One might well wonder that an innovation 
like this, against such recognized authorities, without assignable 
reasons but originating in some caprice or whim, has not been 
prevented or resisted among a people so conservative as the Eng- 
lish. Instead of following their example might it not be well for 
us to be more conservative than themselves, setting them a better? 
Yet this is only one of many changes equally unreasonable, and 
if in any instances it is shown that we have kept to old English 
usage while it has been departed from in England, why should 
we not hold fast what we alone have held so long? Certainly 
there is an argument from prescription on questions of this sort, 
and in the class of cases now referred to it is on our side. 

But more generally, as to all questions of correctness or pro- 
priety of language, our position as a people has been so far changed 
with the lapse of time that it deserves to be considered how far 
we may be warranted in having a standard and judgment of our 
own, or in deferring to the best usage among ourselves, Our 
growth in every thing that makes a nation respectable would seem 
to justify a certain seif-respect on questions of this kind as well 
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as in some less refined. Our critics need not be as diffident as 
those of colonial times. It was noted by Professor Silliman in 
his travels (and before him by Dr. Witherspoon, as in Introduction, 
p. 45) that the English language was “more correctly spoken” 
by the common people here “than by the mass of the English 
nation ”—a fact which at least diminishes the liability to errors 
among the educated; and there seems to be no good reason why 
our men of letters should not at least have approximated the best 
usage among the English, inheriting the same language and study- 
ing the same classics. It is possible to defer excessively to some 
present foreign fashion in speech instead of asking some better 
reason for condemning our own than the mere fact of a difference. 
Concessions are made to us in adopting some of the peculiarities 
which we would not defend. Even the misuse of the word “ quite,” 
for considerably (or for not quite) we have seen ridiculed among 
the affectations on the other side. Our best writers keep clear of 
certain foreign innovations such as “directly,” for “as soon as,” 
and “ different to,” to be again noted. It should be observed too, 
that while English usage is spoken of as general and constant 
enough to be treated as a standard, popular writers there are often 
less scrupulous than here on questions of this sort, and travelers 
report considerable diversities among educated people, and instead 
of the uniformity that might be desired we are told of varying 
standards, especially in pronunciation, such as Parliament and the 
universities and the stage. Indeed we have found English scholars 
both more unsettled and more indifferent on these questions re- 
garding the mother-tongue (however fastidious about Latin quan- 
tities) than men of like standing among ourselves. While they 
acknowledge so little harmony and steadiness in these matters, 
there is something ridiculous in excessive haste to change one’s 
practice here on account of the last reported example. In the 
familiar instance of the two ways of pronouncing either and 
neither, some of our speakers have taken pains to discard the ee 
sound which they were trained to, and adopt that of the pronoun 
i (which, by the way, was familiar to their grandfathers) while 
later accounts and the authority of the dictionaries may well con- 
tent us with our first practice, unless indeed the English-speaking 
world will follow the largest analogy and consent to give up both 
sounds in these words, with the Irish adopting the e¢ in neighbor. 
In fine, with all due respect for general and constant usage among 
the best authors and in the best society abroad, our scholars may 
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well feel at liberty and even required to guard the purity of the 
language against the affectations of a clique or the innovations of 
fashion there as well as here. 

Successive editions of such compilations as this may remind 
purists of those inevitable fluctuations in every living language 
which they may as well make up their minds to bear. Words 
and phrases will not stay subject to any autocrat, and what may 
look like a literary aristocracy, even the most successful national 
“academy,” will be invaded by democratic elements. There must 
be in language, as in other departments, people who make it their 
function to oppose all change, and they render a real service 
which could not be dispensed with, but they cannot have their 
own way, for there must be innovators also, who serve a purpose 
too, but must be held in check. There must be new coined words, 
and old ones must have a new stamp and circulation. Such as 
are really wanted when once introduced, no matter how, will keep 
their place in spite of opposition. Reliable has already won its 
way, though complained of for irregular formation, That marked 
Americanism, loafer, is too convenient to be given up. In the 
earlier editions of Robinson’s Lexicon the Greek word in Acts 
17:5 for idlers in public places, was defined by that phrase, but 
in a later edition we found loafers added, which in the mean time 
had come into use, and which has since the better established its 
claim to permanence through the multiplication of what it so 
specifically and briefly denotes. There is a necessity for even 
slang of one grade or another, and colloquial phrases, in the 
speech of certain circles, as among players, soldiers and students, 
but these things are for the most part temporary and naturally 
keep within their own limits. It may be observed, by the way, 
that uneducated people are conservative as to terms employed in 
their own callings, as for example drivers and hostlers still called 
the vehicle the coach after passengers had begun to call it the 
stage, which more properly meant a part of the journey. It has 
been a grave question mooted in English courts whether the word 
team should be held to mean the horses and carriage or the horses 
only, and on that question the stable-men were the best authorities. 
It is an interesting study to mark those changes in the reputable 
use of words within a single life-time, which are only slight diver- 
gencies of meaning, and may go no further, and yet may be the 
first stages of greater changes that in time make words obsolete 
or even reverse their meaning, as past examples show; while in 
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other instances old words have been restored from the “ wells of 
English undefiled,” that had been so nearly obsolete as to be 
thought to need a glossary in the reprint of old works. In yet 
other cases certain words though not new seem to have been taken 
into capricious public favor in the place of others equivalent in 
meaning, as for example we hear persistent just now oftener than 
persevering, and one begins to fear that unusual and remarkable 
may be forgotten for the sake of exceptional. It may be said of 
some forms of speech that like old coins they have lost weight by 
familiar use, and substitutes sought for vivacity of impression find 
currency if only by an attraction of novelty. Here as in other 
things lovers of the old do well not to quarrel in vain with the new. 

Some unauthorized words which in this work (Introduction, p. 
32) are said to have been introduced by “educated men and par- 
ticularly by the clergy,” we should ascribe to the more illiterate 
and ambitious, whether among preachers or newspaper-writers, 
such as “to fellowship,” “resurrect,” and “resurrected,” donate, 
happify. “ Difficulted” (for perplexed) is novel to us, though 
here spoken of as “in common use at the bar” without reference to 
locality. Donate (for give, or present) is a fair example of the 
innovations that are unpardonable because entirely needless, and 
affectations of superior language in opposition to simplicity. 

Dozxologize, here classed with some of these words as a corrup- 
tion in religious phraseology, is unknown to us, and by the editor’s 
own showing (p. 190) is not an Americanism but found in old 
English dictionaries. 

We are surprised to see the phrase “ different from” noted here 
(p. 175) as an Americanism, while it is said that “in England the 
expression is ‘ different to,’ and so the old English writers quoted 
in Richardson’s Dictionary.” On the contrary the only authority 
we find in that work is for the first form, and from Spenser. It 
is in harmony with the approved use of the verb, as in “one star 
differeth from another star in glory.” “ Different to” we have 
supposed to be not the best English usage but an affectation of a 
class, or perhaps a “ cockneyism.” 

No mention is made of “reluctate” which is one of the most 
repulsive corruptions, yet not uncommon, for hesitate ; nor, among 
the improprieties in pronunciation, of “ covetchus” (or covetyus) 
for covetous, which we have heard from educated speakers. 

Nothing is said of the vulgarisms companion and partner as 
sedately used for husband and wife, nor of party for person where 
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no controversy is concerned. We should be glad to know it if 
these affectations are not as exclusively American as we had feared, 
but they are sufficiently prevalent and perverse to merit reproof, 
and one of the best effects intended by this book is to expose just 
such impropvieties. 

Memorize, in the sense of committing to memory, rather than 
of signalizing or making memorable, has been complained of as 
American, but is not mentioned here. We have found no English 
authority for it, but it is familiarly used, and as long as the con- 
nection shuts out ambiguity it is so convenient for avoiding the 
longer phrase that it may be able to keep its place. 

Aggravate in the sense of provoke (though properly meaning 
to make worse) is even more an English than an American corrup- 
tion, and hence is not in this collection. Dickens did much to 
popularize it here, in the person of Sam Weller. It might have 
been well to refer to this and other terms that may have been too 
readily charged against our people, if only for the sake of dis- 
claiming them. 

Tt is said that “in good English a house is rented while a vehicle 
or workman is Aired.” But “ Paul dwelt two whole years in his 
own hired honse.” If we are not mistaken, rent used to be applied 
here more exclusively to the landlord’s than to the tenant’s part 
in the contract, the latter being said to hire. 

Realize, as meaning to conceive or feel vividly, has been reck- 
oned American, but is not so set down in this volume. The ob- 
jection we suppose lay against thus using the word by itself—not 
in a connection which explains it, as when one is said to realize to 
himself or in his own mind. But even alone, if not used exces- 
sively in religious discourse so as to savor of technicality, it may 
serve its purpose too well to be discarded. 

Mad has been proscribed as an Americanism when meaning not 
insane but angry, yet Hotspur says of the fop (Hen. 4, Act 1, Sc. 
3), “ He made me mad,” meaning highly excited. Witherspoon is 
quoted here (p. 377) for the opinion that it “is perhaps an English 
vulgarism, but it is not found in any accurate writer nor used by 
any good speaker unless when poets or orators use it as a strong 
figure,” and Pickering as saying it “is considered as a low word 
in this country.” At any rate it would seem to be as mueh Eng- 
lish as American, and to be allowable if not used for light vexa- 
tion but strong passion, or, as is said here, as “only a metaphor 
for angry.” 
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The word Jot for a piece of land, as in “building lots” and 
“ across lots,” probably derived from the al/otment of lands in the 
settlement uf towns, is confessedly an Americanism, but is too 
firmly rooted to be disturbed, is recommended by its natural 
derivation, and excels in convenience and brevity. We would 
not exchange it if we might for any other. And why is not rail- 
road as good a term as railway? And for the vehicle that travels 
on it, why is not cara better name than carriage as being more 
specific ? 

Some of the materials in the earlier editions left out of the 
present, and others retained here that may be left out of a later 
collection, as being soon obsolete, might be perhaps as well re- 
tained in a condensed form for curious reference hereafter. We 
suggest also that the dictionaries of this day, in competition with 
each other, having so greatly enlarged their vocabularies, the 
mere fact that a word or phrase finds a place in them is not of so 
much account as formerly on questions of propriety and authority. 
Their value in determining good usage must turn on reasons given 
and examples cited. 


At Eventipe Discoursss.*—These fifteen sermons—under a 
title so characteristic of the author’s felicity of expression—“ all 
preached near the close of an active ministry of nearly fifty years” 
—appear under happy auspices, though reminding us that he is 
now disabled from more active personal ministrations ; for they 
are prefaced by a letter to him from ten pastors in Charleston, 
S. C., requesting the publication of the sermons he had preached in 
that city while he was the guest of his son who was also a pastor 
there; and also by a cordial, graceful letter from Prof. Austin 
Phelps of Andover, preferring a similar request from recollections 
of his former volumes of sérmons, having recommended them to 
his classes, and wishing to have “more of them in print.” The 
former collection thus refered to, “ Christ a Friend,” and the com- 
panion volume, “ Friends of Christ,” as also “ The Baptized Child,” 
and “ Catherine,” and “ Agnes and the Little Key,” have prepared 
many other readers to welcome whatever might follow them from 
the same pen. Dr. Adams has long been a favorite preacher with 
a large proportion of the more cultivated among orthodox hearers, 
particularly of ministers. Prof. Phelps very justly commends his 


* At Eventide Discourses, by NEHEMIAH ADAMS, D.D., Senior Pastor of Union 
Church, Boston. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. pp. 278. 
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sermons as illustrating a department of “homiletic literature” 
“ which few sermons in the language illustrate so well,” referring 
to “the Biblical element in preaching.” They are Biblical not 
merely in the sense of quoting largely from the Scriptures— which 
may be said of many that are nevertheless dull and cold—but as 
dwelling on them with reverence and love, citing them with dis- 
crimination, catching their finer flavor, using their phraseology 
with happy effect, and investing their incidents and lessons with 
new interest. His public prayers have always been remarkable 
for the same element, and it is said that once on being asked how 
he could always find Scriptures for all occasions, he answered, 
“ Because there are Scriptures for all.” With all his culture his 
faith in the Bible is as implicit as Mr. Moody’s. Besides this, his 
sermons are distinguished for imagination and refined sentiment, 
in the proper import of that word. Here, we hesitate not to say, 
he is eminent among all the American preachers we have heard, 
—perhaps indeed rather belonging to some foreign type. Our 
pulpits are not wanting in names more widely known for the 
time, of men who excel in logical discussion, critical interpretation, 
speculative subtlety, or power of declamation, who yet do not, like 
him, arrest and hold the listener by strokes of pathos, touching or 
quaint allusion, picturesque description, and grace of style. He is 
one of the few contemplative preachers, getting attention by a 
quiet manner in contrast with what is often described as “ anima- 
tion,” a certain subdued fervor both in the composition and utter- 
ance, reminding one of Bela B, Edwards as much as of any other 
writer. In the pulpit he is aided by a voice of uncommon purity, 
of which Mr, Alston, the painter, used to say it was the only 
Italian voice he had heard in this country. Recoiling by nature 
from radicalism, and from what has come to be known as “ sensa- 
tional” on the side of religion, he is a devout man of genius, a poet 
in his way. Holding the old New England theology and that 
of the sterner type, his “trumpet” giving no “uncertain sound,” 
he yet treats of its great themes with a tenderness of feeling and 
sometimes a delicate fancy not often thus associated, and especially 
never tires of its chief theme, Christ and his redemptive work. 
We remember that on the first hearing, his manner in the pulpit, 
as we have here described it, perplexed us as being so unlike that 
of his brethren, till we learned he was a graduate of Harvard, for 
it partook of the type afterward familiar to us in other speakers 
from that institution, sometimes called the “Cambridge manner,” 
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which moreover we heard Mr. R. W. Emerson (himself an exam- 
ple) recognize as due to the influence of Kirkland, Channing, and 
Everett. Bearing this esthetic stamp of the place he had yet kept 
and has since maintained orthodox convictions perhaps the more 
sturdily from the antagonism then encountered. 

Agreeing with Prof. Phelps’ estimate of Dr. Adams’ sermons 
before published, we are not disappointed in the contents of this 
volume. If not as elaborate as some of his earlier productions, 
they are like them in veins of scriptural thought, in rich sentiment, 
and happy illustrations. A good example of deriving subjects 
for preaching from incidents of pastoral life is in the discourse 
entitled, “Have we permission to love God?” And near the 
close we have this quaint suggestive thought: “Nothing will 
probable occupy the thoughts of some through eternity with more 
profound astonishment than that they ever had to be asked twice 
to love God, except it be that God condescended to ask them 
twice to love him.” 

One of the most characteristic sermons is on “Emulation in 
heaven among the redeemed,” which opens thus: “If there is any- 
thing like emulation among the redeemed in heaven, we may sup- 
pose that it is of a kind unknown on earth. It was written long 
ago by a good man, that if certain men should enter heaven as 
they now are, their great surprise would be not to find angels lay- 
ing schemes to make themselves archangels. Perhaps these 
words of Paul in the text express the chief subject of emulation 
among the redeemed: ‘sinners,—among whom I am chief.’ With 
them it may be that emulation consists in harmonious strife to 
settle among themselves who of them were chief sinners, and are 
now chief debtors to the grace of God.” And then the sermon 
goes on to represent five classes as thus competing, of whom 
“ Paul first brings forward his claim” as having “ persecuted the 
church of God.” In arguing against the final restoration of lost 
men, through suffering, from their “ consignment to the company 
and doom” of fallen angels, he says: “ Punishment is not the 
power of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation,” and those 
angels “have sunk toa level with the swine among the Gada- 
renes.” 

Comparing men, after death, “who were eminent only” for 
“learning, eloquence, statesmanship,” with “the humblest of the 
heavenly inhabitants,” he says: “These things, which may have 
made them conspicuous here, in another world are like street- 
lamps left burning after sunrise.” 
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Christ as “the unseen Redeemer,” attracting so great a multi- 
tude of human hearts, reminds him of “the supposed influence of 
the moon over the tides.” “Dark and even stormy may be the 
night, and the sky give no sign of the moon, yet the mariner in 
mid ocean may feel the influence of the tide, and every shore will 
record its ebb and flow. The sand-rows on the beach, and the 
small pools with their tiny inhabitants, the lifted keel, and the 
floating vessel, witness every six hours its changes. He who thus 
inflnences the sea by the earth’s satellite, controls unseen the 
hearts of all His people, scattered over continents and oceans, in 
islands, deserts, and the city.” 

We have spoken the more fully of Dr. Adams’ attractions as a 
writer and as a preacher, and of his fidelity to evangelical truth, 
because for a time he incurred considerable obloquy by his “ South- 
side” views. He was never the kind of man to affiliate with the 
extreme and violent reformers in his northern neighborhood; and 
visiting the south, where he received the kindest hospitality, he 
saw society there under the most favorable aspects. Thus stimu- 
lated in the reaction which he felt in common with a multitude of 
good men against the fierce denunciation then current, he put 
forth “views” which, whether so intended or not, were under- 
stood to extenuate or apologize for the great wrong of slavery. 
Under the growing public sentiment of the north his good name 
and influence were thus injured. Since the contentions of that 
day have ceased through the overthrow of the obnoxious system, 
it is fit that the prejudices then raised against good men on either 
side should pass away. Dr. Adams’ writings have merits such as 
we have noted, that will longer win readers and recommend the 
gospel. 

We confess some disappointment in the portrait prefixed to this 
volume. It may be a likeness of his later years, but our recollec- 
tions go back to a different face, and this, seen apart from the 
place and name, would sooner remind us of Dr. Kirk, though in 
fact we have seldom known two good men looking more unlike 
each other. 


Ex.icott’s New TrstaMeNt CoMMENTARY FOR EnGuisu ReEap- 
ERs.*—This volume contains, first, a general preface by Bishop 
Ellicott, under whose superintendence the entire work appears. 

* A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. By Various Writers. 


Edited by Charles John Ellicott, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. I. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, No. 713 Broadway. 
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Then follow five essays on the books of the New Testament, on 
the first three Gospels, and on the subject of Gospel Harmony. 
An Introduction to the Gospel of Matthew succeeds, with which 
is connected a Commentary by Professor Plumptre. The same 
scholar furnishes the Commentaries on Mark and on Luke. Rev. 
H. W. Watkins, Provessor in King’s College, writes the notes 
upon John. 

This is a work of high value. The discussions upon the origin, 
authorship, and general character of the Gospels, are at once con- 
servative and enlightened. They are liberal in the best sense. 
They are, in their contents, fully abreast of the times. The notes 
of Professors Plumptre and Watkins are evangelical without being 
narrow, and emanate from minds fully imbued with the spirit of 
genuine scholarship. We consider this Commentary, for the class 
for whom it is written, the best that has yet appeared. If the 
subsequent volumes shall sustain the expectation raised by this, 
the whole series will be a veritable god-send to the English-read- 
ing public, upon whom have been thrust so many tomes of igno- 
rant, or stupid, or sectarian scriptural comment. 


Presipent Cnapin’s NEw EpitTion or Presipent Way- 
LAND’s PoxriricaL Economy.*—The late Dr. Wayland, President 
of Brown University, was a clear thinker and a lucid writer. He 
had the faculty of presenting the ideas which he desired to im- 
part, in so simple a manner as to be easily intelligible both to the 
learned and unlearned. His treatise on Political Economy par- 
took of these characteristics, and because of them was valuable 
asa text book. But it was the first attempt in this country of 
the sort and in the lapse of forty years many of the topics of 
Political Economy have received new light from recent discus- 
sions, and new questions have presented themselves with the ever 
varying conditions of human activity. 

This revision of President Wayland’s treatise by President 
Chapin of Beloit College is very timely. It will supply a want 
of a text book for instruction, which no other treatise with which 
we are acquainted supplies. While “the arrangement and the 
forms of statement have been quite generally recast with consid- 
erable condensations and many needed additions,” the character- 
istics of the original treatise are preserved, in the simplicity and 

* The Elements of Political Economy; by Francis WAYLAND, D.D., late Presi- 
dent of Brown University. Recast by Aaron L. Cuapry, D.D., President of 
Beloit College. New York: Sheldon and Company, 8 Murray St. 1878. 
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clearness of its style, the exactness of its definitions, the appro- 
priateness of its illustrations and its adaptation to the wants of 
the learner. Dr. Chapin has made free use of the labors of recent 
writers: Mill, Jevons, and Brassey of England, Bowen, Perry, 
the Walkers, Sumner, and D, A. Wells of this country are fre- 
quently quoted. While this is true as a whole, it is especially 
prominent in the “Fourth Division,” in which he speaks of ex- 
change of money and credit, of banks and currency, of free trade 
and protection, of railways and of panics. 

The recent discussions on these subjects, as well as those on the 
mutual relation of capital and labor receive full attention, and 
are ably and wisely handled. Dr. Chapin has rendered good 
service in preparing this little book for the press. We wish it 
might be generally adopted as a text book in this department of 
learning. 


Dr. Hammonn’s Brief Essay on CeresraL Hypreramia* is 
full of incitements and material for reflection to scores and hun- 
dreds of overworked brains. He gives an intelligible explanation 
of the causes of this fearfully prevalent disordered and irregular 
condition of the organ of the intellect and soul. He suggests 
in simple ways the indications by which its beginnings may be 
discerned, and what is more important, he insists with emphatic 
earnestness upon the precautions by which it may be avoided and 
the remedies by which it may be healed. The book is eminently 
timely and useful. 


* Cerebral Hyperemia. The result of menial strain or emotional disturbance. 
By Witi1am A. Hammonp, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 





